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: SUNSHINE AND HEALTH TOURS 


A visit to South Africa is a happy voyage of discovery to the 
Land of Outdoor Life. 


Tennis and golf, sea-bathing and surfing, yachting and fish- 
ing, riding and motoring, camping and mountaineering are some 
of the perennial pastimes in this Dominion of the Sun which 
imparts the bronzed hue of health to the body and happiness to 
the mind, 
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Plan your Winter Travel early this year. Combined and 
inclusive ocean and land tours at specially reduced rates can be 


. | booked now. Inclusive fares from £125 to £200. Sailings from 
af | Southampton 13th, 21st and 27th December, 1929, and 3rd, 4th 
y | and 24th January, 1930. Send for descriptive booklet (D.T.). 


Apply: Director, Publicity and Travel Burea::, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, 
or 


The Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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EARN BY YOUR geet 


Successful authorship is not a matter cf ‘“ Inspiration,” or even 
education, but simply of technique—finding good subjects, develo 
ing style, suiting style to subject, properly marketing the wor 
etc. These things 
YOU CAN LEARN 


from the unique Home Study Courses in JOURNALISM, 
GENERAL AUTHORSHIP, ARTICLE & STORY WRITING. 


Each pupil receives the really ; 


PERSONAL TUITION 


which has enabled hundreds who began as mere tyros to make 
good incomes in spare time (recent earnings being £22, £31, 
£54 a month); and is 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDITORS. 


Write for Free ‘“‘ Booklet $.3’’ and Specimen Lessons, also unique 
Guarantee of Success. If you send a short MS. the principal will 
gladly give a frank cpinion of your chances of success as a writer. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP 
_WMept. S; 3), 37 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 











SOUTH —<—$——— 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


- also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 




















BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


cee “Every room will b> 


comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 





All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





WRITE FOR BOILER CATA- 
: LOGUE, WHICH INCLUDES 
Can easily be stoked by a lady. ALL THE LATEST TYPES. 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Ltd., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 


IRIS T ERS 


AY OME JAY Moe We LEE a (efeyeys) 
Wy Fete (=) only 


CARR ) Carlisle 1 






































“THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 


a, 


“The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. i 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP! 


exists to give poor boys and girls a chance in life (FOUNDED | 
and to help them to become good and useful men 1843) | 
and women. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our Girls’ 
Lomes, 
£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 
£75 will give a Boy achance of One Year in the 
Training Ship ‘‘ Arethusa.” 
Patrons: TuetR MAjESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
Fie_p-Marsnat H.R.H. Tue Duke oF CONNAUGHT. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wates, K.G. 
 Seeetong and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Esq. 

Deputy Chairman: Lorp ‘DaryNcTon. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa’”’? Committee: 
Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 

Secretary: F. Brian Petty, A.F.C, 





























164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C.2. WE es 
When t esponding please mention ‘ ‘The Spectator.” ' 








The Simple, © 


a{MPE YS 


Speedy 
/ INHALANT aii 


Simply put a drop on the handkerchief and breathe 
the-vapour. Perfectly safe—“ Vapex” acts as a gentle 
stimulant to the ‘respiratory system. Wonderfully 
speedy because the vapour kills the germs which cause 
the trouble. The sooner “ Vapex” is used the sooner 
will your cold disappear. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 


org: AS seer & CO., LTD. 
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Some gueer pipes J 
& the Supreme Tobacco ¢ 















Lskimo pipes 







JN The Eskimos have a primitive pipe, the stem 
MV of which is of wood, being split, hollowed 







<—> 


and bound together with raw hide. The 
bowl is usually of stone and is tushed to 
the stem. Wood being scarce, however, 
walrus tusks and whale bone are more 
often used, the peculiar feature being the 
oblong pinels on the underside, which |} 
can be taken out for cleaning purposes. 
The bone pipes have figures scratched upon them, and }f 
the top of the stem is richly carved w'th scenes of 


Eskimo life. But.there is no need for such an 
elaborate pipe to enjoy— 
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KET TINS AT 2/8 


Ksened by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Grcat Britain and Ireland), Led. 


NOW ALSO IN 20 


GB. 








YOU CAN SAVE 
INCOME TAX 


by paying monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, 
or yearly instalments to the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution, under 
whose contracts you secure : 





Cover in the event of premature death 
and 
Provision for your own advanced age. 


THIS SAVING OF INCOME TAX 


makes such Contracts attractive, and 
secures investments at a good rate of 
interest. 


If you write to the Secretary 
at 196 STRAND, W.C. 2, mentioning your 
age, an illustration, applicable to 
your case, will be sent to 
you at once. 


FUNDS EXCEED £17,500,000 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Halter Runciman. 























Sayings of Famous Men. 


GIBBON. 


“* The winds and the waves are always on the 

side of the ablest navigators.” 
The ablest navigator is he who makes use of the forces 
and opportunities that surround him. And so it is in 
life. The man who succeeds is he who takes advan- 
tage of the opportunities and helps afforded him. There 
is no greater help to thrift and financial prosperity than 
a good life policy, and there is no better policy than a 


WITH PROFIT ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


the Company with immense reserves and high bonus 
earning powers. 

Write for a copy of leaflet “* A.C.2” “ Which is the 
Better? ” showing how a standard Endowment Assur- 
ance provides a high interest yielding investment with 
Life Assurance cover thrown in. 

The Standard’s bonus is 42s. per cent. annual 
and compound. 


Re SEANDARD BE 


LONDON DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 59 DAWSON STREET 





ESTABLISHED 


1825 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
. RGH 
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BAKERS NEW 
OXFORD™ 
Sectional Bookcases 


quepegercrerciceret TEeeeeeeeeeee eee eet eeer eer ith 








=. 

The dignified Yr 
appearance of a 
these well-known r : | 
improved Sec- 44 fF 
tional Bookcases, | "Te 
will enhance the Z 
appearance of = 
any room. 

One of the new 
improved Sec- 
tions, with cornice 
and base, will 
make a_ very 
artistic and useful 
Bookcase, and 
forms the founda- 
tion for building 
a larger Bookcase 
when required. 


: Write for Illus- : 
: trated Catalogue, : 
: showing full: 
‘ range of styles ; 
4 and prices. H 


Wm. BAKER & Co. Ltd., 
Library Specialists, OXFORD. 


London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 32, Old Bond St., W.1. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PresipENT—TneE Most Hon, THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





Medical Superintendent; Dantet F, Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female. in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, and Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park, ccupation therapv is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
fn a Park of acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital ‘has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 


—— ae 









MEDITERRANEAN. 


CRUISES - DE - LUXE 


by the World’s Most Charming Cruising Steamer, 
THE BLUE STAR LINER 


(ARANDORA STAR 


15,000 tons gross, 27,000 tons displacement, 


The call of the Orient, beckoning you to 
ancient cities and sunlit shores—steeped in 
romance and legend. The colour and 
charm of the old world mingled with the 
modern luxury of the “ Arandora Star.” 


Oct. 5 to Nov. 1, 27 days. 7,266 miles to 

SPAIN, MAJORCA, SICILY, ATHENS, 

HOLY LAND, CAIRO, CRETE, ALGIERS, 
MOROCCO, etc, 


Dec. 21 to Jan. 7, 17 days. 4,335 miles to 
SPAIN, ALGIERS, CORSICA, BALEARIC 
ISLANDS, TANGIER, etc. 


No liner afloat so effectively combines charm 
with comfort. Every stateroom a cabin-de- 
luxe. Ball Room, Glorious Games decks, 
Restful sun deck away from the Games, 
Open-air Swimming Pool, etc. 


Write for full particulars to-day, also for 

the “ Arandora Star”? January cruise to the 

West Indies. Early Bookings have the 
choice of Berths, 


3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W. 1 (Gerrard 5671) 
LIVERPOOL: Dock Board Buildings; or principal Tourist Agencies. 
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PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Sedative, gently soothing, 
gently clarifying Tobacco- 
smoke, with the obligation 
to a minimum of speech, 
surely gives human intel- 
lect and insight the best 
chance they can have— 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 





Pocket Tin 
2/1 





Regd. Trade Mark. 








NM .99 














FOR ? 
LADIES e 


Style and Comfort go 
together in this excellent 


ire WALKING SHOE 


The “ FIFE” SHOE here illustrated is a splendid example of the 
quality and value which have made the “ FIFE” BOO TS-BY-POST 
SERVICE so popular not only at home but in all parts of the 
world. It is an extremely attractive fg and is sure to give full 
satisfaction in every particular. A trial order will convince you of 
the real superiority of this world-famous Footwear, and _ if desired 
a single Shoe will be sent to any address in England, Scotland or 
Wales on THREE DAYS’ FREE APPROVAL. Just write for the 
Shoe and note the splendid fitting and unusual comfort embodied in 
this beautifully produced ‘‘ FIFE”? Model. It is stocked in 3, 4 and 
5 fitting; sizes and half-sizes, 


This “ FIFE” SHOE is pre-eminent in character, superior 

in quality and finish. The golosh and toe- J 
cap designed in one whole piece 
gives this shoe a distinctively 
smart appearance. Obtainable in 







Black and Brown Box Calf. 
Low Heel for comfortable 
walking. 


ORDER No. 643 
Brown 


34/6 


ORDER No. 644 
Black 


34/6 


A. T. HOGG (FIFE) Ltd., 91 Strathmiglo, FIFE, Scotland. 
The Pioneers and Leaders of Boots-by-Post Trade. 
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News of the Week 


Law or War 
JF the tokens are not misleading the Government are 
going from success to success in foreign affairs. This 
is the field of their efforts about which we felt most 
confidence when they were returned to power. There are 
few differences among the more imaginative minds in all 
political parties as to what can be achieved and the way 
to achieve it. Sir Austen Chamberlain had neither quite 
enough imagination nor just the necessary boldness to 
accept what are called risks ; but he came within a short 
distance of what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is doing now. 
The distinction between the peace policy of Unionists, 
Liberals, and Labour, indeed, depends entirely upon the 
willingness to accept these “ risks,”’ though for our part we 
are persuaded that ninety per cent. of the alleged risks 
are really signposts to safety. very innovation can in 
some accurate sense be described as a risk, but if we do 
hot make up our minds in this changing world to be hardy 
innovators we shall have to fall back on the infinitely 
greater risk of letting arbitrament by war reassert itself 
merely because we have failed to set up a complete 
machinery of law. 








* x * * 
Naval Reduction 
On Tuesday Mr. MacDonald opened the general 
debate in the Assembly of the League. It is worth noting 


that his speech was broadcast. Millions of listeners all 
over the world were thus made part of his audience at 
Geneva. The significance of this extension of the audience 
cannot well be exaggerated. In a new manner the 
League advances in the homes of the peoples. Mr. 
MacDonald’s principal subject was disarmament. He 
said that the tentative naval agreement between Great 
Britain and the United States would probably run to 
twenty points. Of these only three remained unsettled. 
He had hoped that he would have been able to make a 
definite announcement to the Assembly, but though this 
was impossible at the moment, agreement might perhaps 
be reached on the three remaining points before the 
Assembly dispersed. 
* * * * 

It is reasonable to assume that the discussions, though 
conducted with a determination to agree—a determination 
which we have no doubt will triumph—have been rather 
less tractable than Mr. MacDonald expected. No doubt 
the three outstanding points are the most perilous. 
Washington, at all events, feels that Mr. MacDonald 
spoke a little beyond his book. On Wednesday Mr. 
Stimson made the following statement : “ In the opinion 
of those who are working on the problem on this side we 
are making hopeful progress, but we feel it will still 
require a considerable period of hard work before an agree- 
ment on naval parity is reached.” After expressing 
his own confidence Mr. MacDonald went on to say, what he 
had frequently said before, that an Anglo-American 
Agreement would be simply a preliminary to the calling 
of a Five Power Naval Conference. Every nation would 
then be free to negotiate as though no conversations 
had ever taken place between the United States and 
Great Britain. He trusted that there would be “no 
suspicion.” The Anglo-American negotiations were not 
directed against anybody. They were only “a helpful 
lead.”’ “‘ The British Government,” he declared, ‘‘ decline 
absolutely to build against the United States, and that 
may be taken as the last word of both the Labour Govern- 
ment and its predecessors, the Conservatives.” 

* * x ** 
The Optional Clause 

Next Mr. MacDonald made the very important state- 
ment that he and President Hoover were “ out” not 
merely for agreement upon naval ratios, but for “a 
document which will establish peace.” This possibly 
means a documentary linking of naval reduction with 
the Peace Pact. Passing to the Optional Clause Mr, 
MacDonald said that the form in which adherence 
would be declared was being prepared, and that the British 
Government would sign before the session of the Assembly 
ended. He added: “I believe I have the right to say 
that each of the Dominion Governments will instruct its 
representative to sign it also during this Assembly.” 
He hoped that other countries would follow suit and that 
this Assembly would afterwards be known as_ the 
** Optional Clause Assembly.” 

* * * * 

We have written in a leading article on the problems 

of the Optional Clause. The wording runs : 


“The undersigned, being duly authorized thereto further 
declare, on behalf of their Government. that from this date they 
accept as compulsory, ipso facto, and without special Convention, 

[291] 
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the jurisdiction of the Court in conformity with Article 36, para- 
graph 2, of the Statute of the Court, under the following con- 
ditions . .. ” 

The last four words obviously invite reservations. 
Every nation has peculiar Constitutional aspects which 
it is fully entitled to safeguard, but there is a wide 
difference between a reasonable reservation and one 
which would wreck the purpose of the Clause. When 
we write on Thursday the only remaining doubt is 
about the nature of the reservations which may be 
made by the Dominions. Mr. MacDonald’s speech had 
many happy phrases on our favourite subject of risks, 
real and unreal. For example: ‘the risk of a war 
now breaking out is far less than the hope of a peace 
being permanently preserved”; “the nation that 
takes the risk of pioneering in peace is likely to get 
peace’; and (perhaps best of all) “‘ disarmament does 
not follow only on successful peace negotiations. It 
makes them more possible.” 


* * * * 

Mandates and Tariffs 

On the question of Mandates Mr. MacDonald 
naturally referred to Palestine. His remarks were 


opportune because there had been mischievous rumours 
that the British Government intended to try to modify 
or forsake the Palestine Mandate and the Balfour 
Declaration. “A nation accepting a Mandate under 
the Covenant,” he said, “accepts an_ international 
responsibility which it has to justify.” We cannot 
follow Mr. MacDonald’s statement that there had been 
‘““no racial conflict” in Palestine. Surely there was. 
The conflict was in essence religious, but, as religion and 
race are virtually coextensive, we are brought back to 
the fact which Mr. MacDonald disputes. Finally we 
must give a special welcome to the Prime Minister's 
insistence that the League ought to face the problem of 
the tariffs. He promised that the British Government 
would co-operate in every attempt to translate 
political agreement into economic agreement. If that 
means what it seems to mean it is the death sentence 
of every scheme for turning the British Empire into an 
economic unit with tariff barriers against the rest of the 


world. 
* * * * 


Palestine 

The situation in Palestine has calmed down considerably 
since we wrote last week. In the background there is 
some hazy fear of an Arab concentration under Ibn 
Saud, and the frontiers are being carefully guarded 
against raiders from both Transjordan and Syria. The 
Colonial Office has appointed a Commission to inquire 
into the * immediate causes ” of the outbreak in Pales- 
tine. Sir Walter Shaw, late Chief-Justice of the Straits 
Settlements, is Chairman. Sir John Chancellor, the 
High Commissioner of Palestine, who has returned to 
his post, has published a grave warning to rioters, and 
numerous arrests have been made, especially of Arabs. 

* * * * 

The Hague Conference 

The finishing touches were put to the Hague Conference 
at the end of last week. Germany, as had been expected, 
vas sufficiently accommodating, and the Conference thus 
ended in complete agreement on both the financial and 
political questions. If the Young Plan is ratified the 
evacuation of the Rhineland is to be accomplished at the 
latest by June 30th, 1930.. Germany is to pay £1,500,000 
into a pool to cover the costs until the evacuation is 
complete. If the costs should be higher the occupying 


Powers will pay the difference in proportionate shares. 
All unsettled German claims for compensation arising 
out of the occupation and evacuation are to be waived. 


ea 
—— 


The Committee of Verification and Conciliation has 
mercifully been watered down so far that it has become 
swallowed up in the valuable existing conciliation 
machinery of the Locarno Treaties. 
* * * * 

Mr. Henderson and M. Briand 

Mr. Henderson has done notably well; he has been 
tactful and invariably polite, yet quite clear and firm ag 
to what he wanted. The popular myth of an amiable 
but rather ineffectual ‘‘ Uncle Arthur” will have to be 
considerably modified. Mr. Snowden, Mr. Henderson, 
and Mr. W. Graham have turned out to be a powerful 
negotiating trio. By far the largest share of the praise 
has gone to Mr. Snowden, but we cannot help making 
the reservation that Mr. Snowden could still have done all 
that he did if he had practised Mr. Henderson’s urbanity, 
No doubt Mr. Henderson was fortunate because the 
financial discussions acted as a lightning conductor 
and drew away most of the electricity from his own task, 
Nevertheless he deserves all the thanks he has received 
and rather more. Although Great Britain has made it 
plain that she will not in future be subject to the veto of 
France, there was in the end no loss of friendliness between 
the two nations. Mr. Henderson by the end of last week 
had, indeed, formed so high an opinion of M. Briand that 
he had reached the stage of being quite angry when M. 
Briand was attacked. Speaking to journalists before 
he left The Hague Mr. Henderson said :— 


‘‘T have had a new opportunity to see M. Briand at work, and 
I want to say how deeply I appreciate the spirit which he and 
his colleagues have shown. He has made me see more clearly 
than I did before what he means by his policy of reconciliation 
and understanding. If Europe survives the crisis whieh the War 
left, it will be in a great measure because of the courage and deter- 
mination which M. Briand has shown.” 


An unexpected tribute which has genuineness written 
on its simple face. 
* * * * 
Mr. Snowden 
Mr. Snowden had an enthusiastic reception when he 
returned to London. He was hailed as a_ national 


hero. These revenges of time are amusing—and also 
reassuring. Mr. Snowden’s return was comparable with 


-that of Disraeli from Vienna, but really he had a stronger 


position, for the crowd showered its approval upon 
him spontaneously, whereas Disraeli’s ‘ Peace with 
Honour ” was largely his own invention. On Monday 
night Mr. Snowden in a broadcast talk gave a_ plain 
narrative of the Hague negotiations which anybody 
could understand and which was relieved by a droll 
characteristic humour. Probably the unseen audience 
laughed more at Mr. Snowden’s remarks to M. Jaspar 
than at anything else. When one of M. Jaspar’s 
proposals had just been “turned down” like all its 
predecessors, Mr. Snowden said, ‘“M. Jaspar you 
are doing very well. Be not weary in well-doing.” 
M. Jaspar was in despair and said, “ I cannot do more. 
You have emptied all our pockets.” “Go through 
your pockets again,” said Mr. Snowden (“ very kindly ”), 
‘*T am sure you will find enough.” M. Jaspar replied 
“If only you had a kind heart! You are the hardest 
man I know.” One point in the narrative which puzzled 
us was that Mr. Snowden condemned the upsetting 
of the Spa Percentages on the ground that these were 
an international contract. Yet Mr. Snowden suggested 
recently in the House of Commons that. the Balfour 
Declaration should be upset, though that has so Jong 
been an accepted basis of negotiation that it also has the 
force of an international contract. 
* * * * 

The Trades Union Congress . 

The Trades Union Congress is being held this week 
at Belfast and we have written in a leading article about 
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Mr. Tillett’s striking Presidential address. The tendency of 
the Congress has been to go slow with any business likely 
to be at all embarrassing to the Government. The spirit 
of the negotiations with the employers’ organizations 
governs the situation. “Every man a Capitalist” might 
be the motto of the new movement, and no motto could 
be better. On Tuesday the proposal that Trade Unions 
should be reorganized on the basis of one union for each 
industry was not smiled upon by the General Council, 
The General Council examined this plan a few years ago 
and considered it impracticable. The only noticeable 
point in the rejection of the proposal on Tuesday was the 
largeness of the minority vote. By an overwhelming 
majority the Congress voted a scheme for developing the 
Daily Herald. The details are not known, but it is very 
significant that this Socialist newspaper is to be handed 
over, under a form of control, to private enterprise. 
* * * * 

Load Lines 

The Committee appointed by the Board of Trade to 
advise on load lines of merchant ships has made some 
important recommendations. The most interesting of 
these we think refer to deck cargoes of timber and to 
tankers. Experience has shown that the restriction of 
three feet upon the height to which light wood may be 
carried on an open deck in the winter months increases 
rather than diminishes the risk of life and property. 
It is suggested, therefore, that the restriction should 
be abolished. In regard to tankers it is said that the load 
lines could safely be raised in ships which are above a 
certain tonnage. Tankers enjoy a remarkable immunity 
from sea damage owing to the openings in weather decks 
—made possible by the use of steel water-tight covers— 
and to their fore-and-aft gangways which provide a 
high working platform. In the absence of international 
load lines it would be a great help to British shipping to 
get relief of this kind without any prejudice to life. 

* * * * 
Coal Marketing 

The Cardiff correspondent of the Times says that the 
Mining Association of Great Britain will be ready with its 
national scheme for co-ordinating district coal marketing 
schemes by the date fixed by the Board of Trade—- 
October 15th. The scheme, it is said, will not interfere in 
any way with the district agreements except in preventing 
competition between districts. The quotas to be allowed 
by the National Executive will be determined by the 
requirements of the districts as estimated by the districts 
themselves. It is stated that the anthracite coal-field 
of South Wales will be brought within the scope of the 
Marketing Association. Many coal-owners seem to be 
depressed by the fact that they cannot, as they say, 
“control export prices.” Of course they cannot. This is 
the task of international regulation which might develop 
faster if the coal-owners would do their best to help it 
forward. 

* * * * 

Dr. Dalton, on behalf of the Government, has urged 
the Council of the League to extend the beginnings of 
regulation made by the League’s Economic Com- 
mittee and by the International Labour Office. The coal- 
owners might insist that there shall be somebody to 
speak for the British coal industry as a whole. If they do 
not they will be inviting nationalization, which the present 
Government might only too easily be induced to impose 
upon them. The Mining Association argues that it has no 
authority to discuss wages and working conditions. 
If it has not it ought to acquire the authority. Really 
the owners could do much more than they have yet done 
to help themselves. And time is of the essence of the 
problem, ; 


Lord Mersey 

Lord Mersey, who has died at the age of eighty-nine, 
though not one of our greatest lawyers, will long be 
remembered as a judge of commanding personality. 
He was shrewd, knew his own mind and expressed it very 
plainly ; he was a rapid worker, and congestion in a 
Court melted under his touch. To the public his name 
was most familiar in connexion with the inquiries into the 
loss of the ‘ Titanic’ and the ‘ Lusitania.” He was a 
delightful companion, and his geniality seemed to grow 
with his advancing years. Some of his sayings have become 
part of the common stock of legal anecdote. For example, 
when he was shown some imposing new buildings in 
Liverpool he said, “I thought they were F. E. Smith’s 
chambers”; and when asked why he had chosen the 
title of Lord Mersey he said, “ It leaves the Atlantic for 
F. E. Smith.” 

* * * . 

Lulworth Castle 

Universal sympathy has been expressed with Mr. 
Herbert Weld, whose beautiful home, Lulworth Castle, 
was burned on Thursday, August 29th. It has belonged 
to the Weld family since the time of Charles I., and the 
park contains the first new Roman Catholic Church 
built in England after the Reformation. Leave for 
the building was given by George III. when he stayed 
at the Castle. Happily most of the important pictures, 
the old furniture and the books were saved. The Lut- 
trell Psalter, now on view at the British Museum, and 
the Bedford Book of Hours, both of which, it is hoped, 
will come into the possession of the nation, had been at 
Lulworth Castle for generations. Mr. Weld is best known 
to the public as the owner of a famous yacht, but his 
modesty conceals a distinguished explorer and archae- 
ologist, an Ethiopic scholar, and a generous donor to the 
Natural History Museum and to the funds of the Kish 


excavations. 
* * * of 


B.B.C. Pronunciation 
The B.B.C. committee on pronunciation has issued 
some new instructions which give us pause. The “ a’ 
in “ass” is to be pronounced short, and some similar 
words are to be brought under the same rule. The 
“9” in such words as “cross” and “ off” is also to 
be pronounced short. Some newspapers in commenting 
on this have gone so far as to express their delight at 
getting rid of an ugly Cockneyism. There may be an 
academic case for abolishing the broad “ o,” and thus 
making pronunciation correspond more nearly with the 
spelling, but what are we to say of the idea that the broad 
“o” is a Cockneyism? It is traditional. Countless 
persons of taste or learning who are certainly not 
Ccekncys use by preference a broad “o” and a long 
persons, the late Lord 


“a.” Not to mention living 

Rosebery and the late Lord Salisbury, for example, 
would not have dreamed of pronouncing “* off ” or “ cross” 
with short “o's.” To them cross, off, office, offer, 
coffee, and so on were crawss, awff, awffice, awffer, 
cawffee. Anyhow, instruction by the B.B.C. may have 
as little effect on pronunciation as national education 
has on the determination of the people to talk the language 
in their own way in their own homes. Besides, what 
is going to happen to the Derby if we cannot shout, 
“ They’re awff!” ? 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
100%; on Wednesday week 101; a year ago, 102}; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84}; on 
Wednesday week 85% ; a year ago 903. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 72}x.d.; on Wednesday wees 
72ix.d.; a year ago 764x.d. 
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The Progress of Trade Unionism 


HERE might seem to be an ironic intention in the 
title to this article because it is notorious that 
the numerical strength of Trade Unionism has sadly 
dwindled since 1926. There is, however, no_ ironic 
intention. We are convinced that the principle of 
Trade Unionism is in this year’s Trades Union Congress 
placing itself on a firmer basis than ever before and 
making more sure of a prosperous future. The fall 
in the numbers of the Trade Unions has been due to 
temporary causes—the fiasco of the General Strike, the 
calamity of the coalfields, the depletion of Trade Union 
funds, the persistence of unemployment and the par- 
ticular aggravation of unemployment in certain trades 
as a direct result of the General Strike. These con- 
ditions will pass, and nothing is likely to make them 
pass more rapidly than the new Trade Union policy 
of co-operation between employers and employed. 

The whole character of this year’s Congress is a triumph 
for Lord Melchett. His spirit seems to pervade it. The 
presidential speech of Mr. Ben Tillett was ‘“‘ Mondism ” 
pure and simple. A minority of the delegates to the 
Congress, represented chiefly by the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, use ‘“‘ Mondism ”’ as a term of abuse, 
but terms of abuse in causes which fight their 
way through persecution to success have a habit of 
being greedily appropriated in the end as badges of 
honour. 

What a change indeed has come over the Trades 
Union Congress within a few years! As recently as 
1924 the Congress was very friendly towards the Moscow 
Communists, expressed its anxiety to learn from them, 
received Mr. Tomsky as a distinguished guest and pre- 
sented him with a gold watch. This year’s Report of 
the General Council pursues the Communists through 
pages of detailed facts, scornfully and mercilessly laying 
bare their intrigues—conducted under various aliases— 
for the wrecking of British Trade Unionism. Five 
years after the gold watch started ticking in Mr. Tomsky’s 
pocket it is not safe for a Communist to show his head 


at a Trades Union Congress. The old gospel of destroying 


Capitalism in order to build something better on its 
ruins is dead and buried. The new gospel of co-operation 
takes its place. 

Happily this gospel does not prejudice the gospel of 
State Socialism for those who adhere to Socialism. 
Co-operation, Rationalization, concentration—all these 
things will mould British industry into a much more 
manageable shape against the time (if ever) when the 
final act of State Ownership is to take place. Con- 
centration is an indispensable link in the chain of 
evolution. Socialists are welcome in the meanwhile 
to their belief that the end of the evolution will be 
Socialism. We are equally sure that it will not be. 
Those who are not Socialists are quite willing to make 
part of the journey with them in the conviction that, 
even if Socialism is not impracticable, it will be safely 
rendered unnecessary. 

Mr. Tillett, Mr. Ben Turner and other Trade Union 
leaders have done magnificent work in making a pre- 
liminary survey of the field of co-operation, but without 
the original impetus supplied by Lord Melchett they 
would have been helpless. Co-operation between Capital 
and Labour is at last the acknowledged policy of the 
General Council. This is a great new fact. Until the 
Melchett-Turner negotiations began, such a policy, so 
far from ever having been attempted, had not even 
been desired. The Trade Unions as a_ whole still 
reoarded hostility to Capital as a right method, and 


the employers on their side, even when they admitted 
the attractiveness of conciliation, declared that their 
organizations had no power to treat. Somehow the 
will to treat has supplied the power ;_ the representatives 
of the General Council of the Trades Union Congress aye 
dealing directly with the employers’ bodies, the Federg. 
tion of British Industries and the National Confederation 
of Employers’ Organizations. 

If all the influences which have brought about this 
extraordinary change in the mind of Labour. were 
reckoned up, it might be found that the negative 
influences had been even stronger than the positive, 
Although the General Strike and the flirtation with 
Bolshevism were to be condemned from every immediate 
point of view, they have been the real agents in eon. 
vincing Labour of the madness of industrial sabotage, 
We wonder whether some learned historian or educa- 
tionist will not be tempted to write a_ treatise—at 
least a humorous one—on instruction by opposites, 
He could begin with the psychology of the child who 
invariably wants to do precisely what he is told not to 
do, and go on through the stage in which young men 
and women are more antagonized than guided by the 
maxims of their parents. Industrial experience would 
provide an entrancing chapter—would-be Communists 
repelled by the example of Communists, and Capitalism re- 
established by the greatest of all attempts to destroy it! 

No representative of Labour could have said more 
frankly than Mr. Tillett did at Belfast that Capital and 
Labour are engaged in a joint concern, that the success 
of one party means, or ought to mean, the success of 
both parties, and that the failure of one must mean 
the failure of both. The new implied policy of Trade 
Union efficiency involves an extensive adaptation of 
the old hampering Trade Union regulations. These 
regulations, which were one of the main defences of 
Labour, have long stood in the way of co-operation, 
but as soon as Capital unreservedly concedes the right 
of Labour to share in proper proportion the profits of 
increased production there will not be the least difficulty 
in getting rid of the obsolete rules. No one does more 
harm at this stage of industrial evolution than_ the 
employer who denies this right of Labour to its proper 
share. If all companies will work on the lines planned 
by the Melchett-Turner conversations, the British worker 
may well have before him a period of peace and prosperity 
such as he has never known before—a prosperity com- 
parable with that of the American workman, who is 
typically a direct shareholder in the firm for which he 
works, besides being a shareholder in several others. 

The hope of the worker ought to become a certainty 


if the resources of the Empire can be developed to theif 


full power. But how are they to be developed? Mr. 
Tillett seemed to be following Lord Melchett too exactly 
when he advocated turning the British Empire into an 


economic unit. Such a unit, he thought, might exceed f 


the prosperity of the American unit, and he declared 


his belief that the thing could be done without hostility> 
to either Europe or America. But hostility is inherent 


in the scheme of the “‘ Empire Crusaders.”” They want 


to cut out preferences and rebates, and to secure allf 
absolutely Free Trade Empire fenced in with a ring> 
of tariffs against the rest of the world. That is palpable> 


economic hostility. 
If Mr. Tillett really accepts Lord Melchett’s advice 
on this point, we must regretfully part company with 








him. British Trade Unionism is an international structure > 
in some of its more important aspects, and we cannof 
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believe that there is going to be a superfluous intensifica- 
tion of nationalism which could not advance, and might 
very seriously set back, the cause of peace all the world 
over. There are other ways of developing the resources 
of the Empire. Every thinking man sees that it is 
essential to organize the Empire industrially, and if the 
present spirit of Trade Unionism persists, the great 


object will be achieved by efforts which are not dependent 
upon artificial fiscal expedients. The short cut to 
failure is to ask the people of this country to tax their 
food in order that some day—perhaps !—the Empire 
may be able to make Great Britain independent of the 
enormous amount of food which she now buys outside 
the Empire. 


The Optional Clause 


HE British Government have laid well and truly 
another stone in the foundations of peace by 
deciding to sign forthwith the Optional Clause. The Do- 
minions will apparently also sign, with any reservations 
which they may think proper. Canada seemed to be 
ready long ago to sign without reservations. 

Fortunately this is not a case in which reservations 
need in any essential way detract from the value of the 
instrument. For example, a reservation to the effect 
that the disputes between different parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations will not be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice would seem to 
us perfectly natural, and indeed desirable. Such disputes 
are a family matter, and we ought to be ashamed of our- 
selves if we cannot settle them without calling in outside 
opinion. It is particularly desirable not to let a family 
matter go outside the family because among ourselves 
we can rely upon the spirit of that law which English- 
speaking people have built up and which they thoroughly 
understand. It has, indeed, been a strong, though by no 
means a decisive, argument against signing the Optional 
(lause that we would thereby submit ourselves to the 
Continental school of legal thought as distinguished from 
the Anglo-American school. 

There are other possible subjects of reservation, for 
example, the Prize Courts. If any Dominion thinks that 
the law of the Prize Courts would be shattered by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, by all means 
let that Dominion make the necessary reservation. 
Probably, however, anxiety is unnecessary. The Judges 
of the Permanent Court have a wholesome respect for 
any established body of law, as judges always have. The 
ancient practice of the British Prize Courts is just such an 
established body. 

We have written several times about the importance, 
as we see it, of signing the Optional Clause, but at this 
juncture in international affairs we must insist once more 
on the very material connexion between the general peace 
and the promotion of the work of the Permanent Court 


to the highest possible degree of comprehension and 
dignity. The larger the functions of the Court the wider 
will be the reign of law. War will be diminished in the 
exact ratio in which law really does reign. The original 
arguments against signing the Optional Clause were all 
made quite shadowy by the Peace Pact. The Peace 
Pact is, or is not, the moral rule of the world. If it 7s the 
moral rule of the world—and Great Britain has said 
clearly that it is—there can be no objection of any sub- 
stance to submitting our fortunes to the judgment of the 
Permanent Court. Once it is agreed that law is to take 
the place of war, why not help the Permanent Court to 
become by far the most experienced and trustworthy 
judicial body in the world ? 

Nearly all is going well with the building up of peace, 
but there are still a few anxieties, and chief among these 
is the anxiety about the attitude of the Dominions to the 
Optional Clause. The Rhineland is about to be evacuated ; 
Great Britain and America are on the point of agreeing on 
naval reduction—all this is done with universal approval ; 
but popular opinion lags behind in recognizing the 
extreme importance of the work of the Permanent Court. 
** Is it not very risky,” people ask, “ to sign this Optional 
Clause which makes it binding upon us to accept the 
judgment of the Court?” The answer is that law is 
not an absolute thing. We must help it to grow. Con- 
structive interpretation, as Sir Frederick Pollock has said, 
is the life of the law—it certainly is of our own Common 
Law—and therefore if the Permanent Court be not used 
to its fullest extent it will never serve its real purpose of 
putting law above war. A Court is a maimed thing if an 
offender cannot be cited before it—if parties can come into 
that Court only by agreement. The Optional Clause 
makes it possible for one party to bring an action against 
another. We cannot admit that any risk that is new is 
taken by this development, because any nation can 
already cite any other nation (though by a much 
more circuitous course) before the Assembly of the 
League at Geneva. 


Social Conditions in Frankfurt 


\ Y foremost impression of Frankfurt was the number 

of public-spirited citizens which the town contains. 
In the old town one feels one is living again in the fifteenth 
century, so scrupulously has every gable and fountain, 
every characteristic nook and cranny been preserved. 
The old hinges are still on many of the doors, lights still 
shine from beautiful old wrought-iron lamps. The 
“ Anlagen”” which encircle the town, made from the 
moat of the old fortified town, are a mass of flowering 
shrubs and trees, and are intersected everywhere with 
playgrounds for children. 

And is the need for new homes being dealt with ? 
The answer is, Yes. Far more houses have been built 
by the City than was originally contemplated. Three 
thousand houses were completed in 1927 instead of 1,400, 
as was expected, and in addition, a ten-years’ building 
programme has been drawn up. The whole of Frankfurt 


has been town-planned and zoned with ample open spaces, 
playgrounds and allotment gardens. 

The problem of housing all the immigrants to the town, 
as well as making up for war-arrears, was immense. 
But it has been satisfactorily solved, and each new house 
is not only scientifically planned, but provided with all 
kinds of labour-saving devices. The Frankfurt kitchen 
with its larder, kitchen and store-cupboards all in one 
is famous now beyond the confines of Germany, and will 
revolutionize the lives of many women. Looking at this 
kitchen one wondered how many miles a day of walking 
must be saved, not to mention mental and nervous 
energy. It is in a way typical of much that one finds in 
modern Germany. One has a feeling of immense drive, 
and of persistence and determination to overcome all 
obstacles. As Stadtrat E. May says: “‘ No man would 
think of ordering a bicycle or watch after his own design, 
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everybody is satisfied to choose between the types 
extant.”’ Thus houses, to be cheap, must be standardized. 

As to whether these new houses are appreciated by 
those who live in them, opinions differ. The young and 
progressive types enjoy them, but the old people find it 
difficult to adapt themselves. However, the houses are 
lived in and their gardens are well tended, which argues 
a general contentment on the part of their occupiers. 
The Town Council has most carefully co-operated with 
other authorities in providing cultural influences such as 
libraries in these new satellite towns. 

It is not without significance that Germany is the home 
cf the kindergarten. All parties during the recent 
clection made political promises for the care of mothers 
and young children. There are thirty-one créches for the 
half a million inhabitants, where babies aged six weeks to 
three years may be left for the day, so that the mother 
may be as free to work as is the father. Children of three 
to six years get their first easy lessons in the kindergarten 
before going to the Volkschule, and there are supervised 
play centres for those children whose homes are still 
closed after school hours. I heard again and again that 
it is not only from humanitarian motives that Frankfurt 
has done so much for the children, but from the economic 
conviction that the country cannot afford to have unsound 
citizens. If one dare prophesy, Germany will be the 
healthiest nation in Europe in ten years’ time. 

All parents of all classes receive a card of congratulation 
on the birth of a baby, together with a little book of 
instruction and an invitation to attend the nearest Infant 
Welfare Centre, of which there are twenty-five. The 
Health Visitor told me that between 60 and 70 per cent. 
of the mothers attend these Centres. (In England we are 
delighted with an attendance of 25 per cent., and in many 
districts 15 per cent. is nearer the average.) 

For the mothers there is an allowance made from the 
fifth month of pregnancy of 25 marks (25s.) per month, 
which is continued after the birth of the child, if necessary. 
All school children are medically examined once a year, 
but as there are twenty-seven consultation centres in 


the city, they can, if ill, be seen by a doctor more fre-. 


quently. All children have their teeth examined once a 
year, and dental caries is steadily decreasing. Thus 
there is systematic care of the expectant mother, the 
babies, children and young people up to the age of eighteen 
years. It is compulsory for all boys and girls leaving 
school at fourteen years of age to attend continuation 
classes for eight hours each week. On the recreative side, 
there are four hundred Clubs for boys and girls. 

Twenty-five years ago Frau Professor Edinger started 
play-centres for children, adding air baths twenty-two 
years ago. The result now is that the town sets apart 
open spaces for air baths, and public opinion is prepared 
for flat-roofed houses and for more open-air life generally. 
Possibly open-air bathing has been carried to an extreme 
when men pat their muscles, oil and preen themselves in 
public; but for the children such exercises are life- 
giving. One play-centre, which had air baths, had only 
one case of influenza out of fifty children in the recent 
epidemic. 

Not only is the aim to raise the standard of health, but 
to stress the family as the important unit. In the Cookery 
Schools, the children are divided into sets of four, to 
represent the family unit. The duty of one is to obtain 
the provisions (true, from the teacher! ), another to be 
responsible for the gas, another for the water, and so on. 
The cost of each article is written up on a blackboard, so 
that the children may know the cost of a family weekly 
budget. Their eyes gleam with pride when they talk 
about it. 

The people who did not seem to be well looked after 


Tt 
——<———— 


were the middle classes, who have lost their life savin 
during the inflation period, and are living on the proceeds of 
the sale of their possessions and on help from the Quakers 
Unfortunately, the Quaker depét in Frankfurt is closing 
down through lack of funds, but one feels that the need 
for it still exists. The suicides amongst the middle Classes 
are so frequent that they are not now recorded in the 
papers. The constant cry is: ‘“ There is no room for the 
old in the Republic, and there are so few jobs that it js 
the young who must have them.” 

During recent years in Germany there has been a great 
increase in the number of intellectual workers, out of 
proportion to the need. At the University there are 
5,000 students. Everywhere there was the expressed and 
unexpressed desire for physical and mental fitness. Adult 
education is catered for by the People’s Palace, supported 
by contributions from the trade unionists, a town grant, 
and a State grant. Apart from a wealth of lectures and 
classes, the Director of the People’s Palace has so many 
tickets allotted for the Opera House and the Play House, 
which he gives out to the Trade Unions. Shakespeare 
is more often enjoyed by German working men than by 
English. The operas are excellent, most artistically 
staged and presented. 

Frankfurt has also many excellent libraries, with good 
reading-rooms and papers of all political complexions, 
The best intellectual journals and two English weeklies 
are to be found. How many public libraries in England 
include foreign papers ? One cannot picture a Manchester 
or Leeds man reading either the Frankfurter Zeitung or 
the Berliner Tageblatt in his Free Library. 

Jan. W. Macvonatp, 


A Hundred Years Ago—Naval 
Routine. 


JT is rare to find a seaman on the lower-deck of a man- 

of-war a century ago sufficiently articulate to 
write a book on his experiences. Many of those then 
serving could neither read nor write. John Bechervaise, 
however, was a man of superior education. Hailing from 
Jersey he joined the navy after some years in the Mercan- 
tile Marine, though, as he himself,remarks, ‘‘ Of all the 
places most dreaded by seamen in the merchant service, 
a ship of war is the worst.” His book, Thirty-Six Years 
of a Seafaring Life, was published in 1839 and is now 
something of a rarity, most of the editions having been 
privately subseribed. On the fly-leaf of a copy in the 
Admiralty Library there appears in his own handwriting, 
** The last but one of 1002, presented as a tribute of sincere 
respect to Lieutenant Richd. Moorman by, may I say, 
his humble friend, the Author.” 


Owing to his previous sea experience Bechervaise joined F 


as a petty officer. His pay, according to a contemporary 


Navy List, would have been £2 12s. a month, and his f 
rations practically the same as those which obtained in 


the Service until the carly years of the present century. 


The daily allowance per man in 1828 was: bread, 1 lb.; 7 
beer, 1 gallon, or } pint of spirits instead ; cocoa, 1 ounce; | 
sugar, 1} ounces; fresh meat, 1 lb. ; vegetables, } Ib.; 7 
At sea, biscuit was issued instead of soft | 
bread, while ? Ib. of salt beef with ? Ib. of flour alternated [ 
daily with the same quantity of salt pork and } pint of F 


tea, } ounce. 


peas. Oatmeal, raisins and currants were served out 


weekly ; soap and leaf tobacco at the rate of 1 and 2 Ibs. F 
per month respectively. q 

Though uniform for the seamen was not officially 7 
adopted until 1857, their dress was practically standardized 
thirty years before, the men providing their own clothing © 
Bechervais¢, 7 


from the stock kept on board by the purser. 
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however, mentions a gratuitous issue of clothing to the 
crew of a ship which was going round Cape Horn. The 
cloth, he says, was excellent, but the sewing bad, all the 
seams having to be redone. 

His first ship carried nearly 700 men, some of whom 
bore the worst possible characters. She was not “ a com- 
fortable vessel,” though she enjoyed the reputation of 
being the smartest then in commission. The first lieu- 
tenant, a thoroughbred tar of the old school, was a strict 
disciplinarian, with an eye “cast on all sides.” Woe 
betide the hapless wight whose hammock was not properly 
lashed with the regulation seven turns, or who was late 
in obeying the pipe or laggardly in going aloft. His 
name invariably appeared next day upon the black list. 

Four o'clock every morning, including Sunday, saw 
the hands turned out of their hammocks and sent on 
deck, a sentry afterwards being placed at each hatchway 
to prevent would-be skulkers from going below. On all 
the mornings of the week except Monday, when they 
scrubbed hammocks, wash-deck pumps were rigged, 
the deck was wetted and strewn with sand, and 
two thirds of the ship’s company went down on their 
knees to rub the planking with holystones, the others 
supplying fresh sand. A mate or midshipman of the 
watch walked in front of each group to see that the work 
was not scamped. 

Hammocks were lashed up and stowed in the nettings 
at 6.30, after which guns and small arms were cleaned 
with oil and brick-dust. At 7.15 came breakfast of cocoa 
and biscuit, and at 8 the men were again on deck crossing 
royal and top-gallant yards to the deafening accompani- 
ment of the band playing up the Colours. One watch 
then went below to clean the lower-deck and to scour 
brass and ironwork. The sight of a man-of-war’s *tween 
decks, says Bechervaise, with “ guns and tackling in good 
order, locks bright, mess-shelves neatly arranged with 
crockery and tin-ware, all tend to inspire the stranger 
with a high opinion of the navy of our country.” 

Sunday divisions, or muster, came at 10, when the cap- 
tain made his inspection of the ship and men. Their 
clothing had to be spotless. By that time blacking and 
brushes had found their way into the Service, while 
cropped hair had superseded the queues fashionable 
among a former generation of seamen. Dinner came at 
the usual naval hour of noon, and grog half an hour 
later. Prior to 1824 each man received 2 gills of spirit 
a day. By Bechervaise’s time, however, the allowance 
had been halved, and was generally issued mixed with 
water. Even this precaution did not prevent a good deal 
of drunkenness, for the cooks of messes, by long-estab- 
lished custom, kept back for their own use a considerable 
portion of each man’s tot. Overcome by their potations, 
they frequently ended the afternoon in fisticuffs. 

On Sunday afternoons the men were idle, some lying 
about on deck, others reading, writing, or plaiting grass 
to make themselves hats. Thursday, too, was a com- 
plete holiday, or “‘ make and mend,” when the seamen, 
always handy with the needle, repaired their kits. 

Supper, the last meal, came at 5, after which the men 
were inspected at their guns to ensure their sobriety. 
Mondays were spent in gun-drill and drill with muskets 
and cutlasses. On Tuesdays the boats were “ manned and 
armed” for exercise, and on Wednesdays they drilled 
with masts and yards. On Fridays came ‘“ General 
Quarters,” every gun in the ship being manned and 
exercised, while Saturday saw an orgy of cleaning ship 
in readiness for the captain’s inspection on the morrow. 

So ended the sailor’s weekly routine in a crack line-of- 
battle ship a century ago. It is a routine of which distinct 
traces may yet be found in the Navy of to-day. 
TAFFRAIL, 


In Praise of “* Tauchnitz” 


OLUME 4867 of the Tauchnitz Edition (Orlando, 
by Virginia Woolf) is on my knee in a crowded Per- 
sonenzug pufling its way through the mountains of 
Bohemia. For hours we have been screaming in and out 
of tunnels and skirting precipitous ravines fringed with 
impenetrable belts of pine. Travelling up steep gradients 
on dubious, old-fashioned rolling-stock, the “ speed” is 
so negligible that we can occasionally exchange a “ Griiss 
xott ” with the loiterers on the wayside near the villages. 
A couple of hares bounding across a ficld beat us easily 
a few moments ago, and a fox chased us earlier in the day. 
The atmosphere is therefore peculiarly Tauchnitzian; 
for nowhere else is an English novel so good, so desirable, 
as in a crowded train in the wilds of Europe. How unfor- 
tunate are these others to left and right who exhausted 
their German newspapers and magazines hours ago, and 
have no Tauchnitz to beguile the long journey! It is, [ 
hope, hardly necessary to explain what the word Tauch- 
nitz (variously pronounced “ Tok-nitz ” : “* Towshnitz ” 
and lamentably “ Torchnitz”) means. Everyone who 
travels abroad knows that “a Tauchnitz” is an English 
novel picked up for a song at the last minute on a con- 
tinental railway bookstall. It may be by Mr. Bennett or 
Mrs. Henry Wood, or by any other of the five hundred 
and fifty-six authors on the list : but it is certain to be ex- 
cellent value for money. 

Writing, as I do, in a crowded train, with my novel and 
writing-pad on one knee and,a fat Czech doing his best 
to share the other, I cannot pretend to explain how a 
German publisher can reissue the latest English novels in 
excellent print at an average price of one shilling and 
eightpence. Obviously he is free to do so—abroad, though 
every copy bears the warning ‘‘ Not to be introduced in the 
British Empire.” (In passing, might I ask what is the 
precise significance of the word “ introduced” in this 
sense? I am certainly not alone in bringing half a dozen 
volumes back with me, without any attempt at conceal- 
ment, whenever I go abroad.) Some time ago the Society 
of British Authors took a ballot on the question of the 
sale of “ foreign rights’ with a view to preventing the 
publication of any English novel abroad within twelve 
months of its appearance in England ; the object being 
to give author and publisher alike a chance to take the 
cream off the foreign royalties before the work was 
issued in the cheap Tauchnitz edition. 

But even when this clause becomes operative, it is 
doubtful if it will affect the popularity of the Tauchnitz 
edition. Price apart, English novels are too bulky to 
carry abroad in any quantity. True, they are better 
bound and last longer, but they are altogether too un- 
wieldy for the purposes of travel. One can cram half a 
dozen paper-backed “ Tauchnitz ” into a suit-case without 
difficulty, but who ever yet had room for as many solid 
seven-and-sixpennies—even could they afford them ? 
What is to prevent English publishers from issuing cheap 
paper-backs abroad simultaneously with their standard 
English “ library ” editions ? Doubtless it is (as ever) a 
question of economics : but inevitably they will have ta 
do it sooner or later, if they are to hold their own. 

Meanwhile, all praise to Baron Tauchnitz for what he 
has done for English literature, for it cannot be denied that 
he has covered—you might almost say, plastered— 
Europe with first-class English (and American) novels— 
ranging from Harrison Ainsworth to Willa Cather and 
Aldous Huxley. Indeed, one of the joys of selecting a 
new volume is the curious medley of old and new which 
confronts one on the stalls. You will find a “ Ouida ” side 
by side with a Rose Macaulay ; a Mrs. Oliphant cheek by 
jowl with Oscar Wilde. Possibly this very topsy-turvy- 
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dom helps to explain their popularity. At any rate, when 
I find myself faced by two extremes, I invariably buy 
both, happy in the thought that the two together cost 
less than one at home. 

It is significant that all the Tauchnitz books are issued 
in the same plain creamy paper cover: and printed in 
precisely the same type. Probably the price will not 
allow for any eccentricities of wrapper; but this very 
similarity makes the task of sorting them out all the 
simpler. One is not dazzled by a futurist jacket ; nor 
has one to search for the title and name of the author amid 
streaks of lightning and showers of gold. Both of them 
emerge immediately in bold black letters, and the tired 
eye is grateful. It only remains then to decide whether 
(like so many eggs) they are new-laid or “ pickled ” 
stock ; but an experienced Tauchnitz-buyer can usually 
distinguish them at a glance by their tarnished—or 
spotless—appearance. 


One cannot, of course, expect perfection for one-and- - 


eightpence, and even the most ardent Tauchnitzians used 
to grumble because they had to cut the pages of a new 
novel before making a start. This distressing practice 
of issuing new books with uncut leaves (which one asso- 
ciates rather with the more expensive English editions- 
de-luxe) seemed to show a lamentable lack of forethought 
for the reader. To have to hack one’s way from page 1 
to page 323 in a crowded railway carriage before one could 
begin to read at all, inevitably attracted the attention 
of every one around. Foreigners, as a whole, are never 
slow to stare, but the sight of a lugubrious Englishman 
solemnly slicing page after page of a book that looked 
dangerously like a naughty yellow-back was an unfailing 
source of wonder. As the paper-flakes fell faster and 
faster, covering his clothes like flakes of snow, their naive 
astonishment increased, so that usually he gave up at 
page 102 in desperation. Personally, I confess that I 
always found this preliminary canter with the paper-knife 
rather exciting: it was like sitting in a theatre waiting 
for the curtain to rise: tie whole pulsating drama ready 
to be set in motion—when you had been brought to a 
fever-pitch of expectation. 

In the recently published volumes, however, this 
solitary defect has been remedied. All the pages are cut 
for you; the print is as good as ever; the paper seems, 
if anything, rather better than before: and the jacket 
(like the new cigarette cartons) has a transparent dust- 
proof cover. There is, moreover, a complete catalogue 
inside every volume. He would be a curmudgeon indeed 
who asked more. 

It only remains, therefore, to thank the enterprising 
publisher for his services to English travellers and English 
literature. To cover Europe with English novels is a 
remarkable achievement however one looks at it. As an 
example of peaceful penetration, it ranks second only to 
the cinema: for just as the cinema has made the 
names of Charlie Chaplin, Tom Mix, Ronald Colman 
and the rest, household words in almost every village 
in Europe, so Tauchnitz has made the names of 
scores of English writers familiar in obscure places 
where they would otherwise almost certainly never 
have been heard of. 

In a dark little shop in the middle of Poland, IT have 
hesitated between a Chesterton, a Trollope and a Walpole. 
In Rumanian villages, I have had the advantage of the 
local bookseller’s opinion of the respective merits of 
Barrie and Wells. For the Tauchnitz books are not only 


a boon to English people: they form the staple literary 
dict of hundreds of foreign students of our language and 
literature who could nct afford to buy English editions, 
even were they obtainable (which they are not). In 
Germany, most educated middle-class homes boast a 


a 


selection of English novelists that would put a similay 
English home to shame: with the result that they cay 
discuss Galsworthy, Wilde, Shaw, &c., much more intel]j. 
gently than the average Englishman. 

Possibly this explains why English people travelling 
abroad read their standard authors so assiduously : but 
more probably the credit belongs to Baron Tauchnitz for 
introducing them to their own classics at bargain prices ; 
for the Englishman, whether he seriously cares for Art 
or not, certainly loves a bargain. 

At any rate, in a very short time, the five thousandth 
Tauchnitz volume will appear. 

Five thousand English novels ! 

In any other country, they would have honoured such a 
Pioneer with an Order of Merit long ago. 

The least we can do is to move the customary Vote of 
Thanks, and give him a hearty Encore ! 

ALFRED J. Brown, 


Who Killed Cock Robin? 


ry \HE Society for the Preservation of the Fauna of the 

Empire is perturbed by a deplorable decrease in the 
number of its protégés. For the destruction of big game 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished, 
Weapons of precision, improved transport facilities for 
itinerant ‘* sportsmen,” closer white settlement—all these, 
as is well recognized, have contributed to this decrease, 
The massacre of fauna from motor cars and even, it is 
whispered, from aeroplanes is very properly condemned, 
both for its intrinsic unsportsmanship and for the ruinous 
expenditure of animal life which such a method of 
hunting entails. We know, too, that despite the most 
benevolent protestations, many films of no particular 
value have been obtained at the cost of quite unnecessary 
bloodshed. 

This is all well known, and it should not be beyond the 
wits of colonial Governments to frame regulations which 
will counteract the more lethal manifestations of modern 
hunting, while at the same time maintaining the integrity 
of that revenue which is derived from the exploitation of 
the local fauna. What concerns us here is the increasing 
tendency to shift the blame on to other shoulders. “* The 
slaughter of game by natives for reasons other than the pro- 
tection of their persons and property ’”’—we quote from a 
recent letter to The Times—is given as one of the main 
‘auses of the destruction of fauna. 

But what evidence is there that the natives, following 
native methods of hunting, have contributed in any way to 
the extermination of big game ? How is it that any big 
game has survived the centuries of indiscriminate slaughter 
which we are asked to believe characterizes native 
hunting ? Why has the problem only arisen of recent 
years, since the advent of the white man with weapons of 
precision ? These questions deserve consideration from 
critics, but as yet we have looked in vain for an answer. 

They have assumed that native methods of hunting are 
haphazard and destructive just because they differ from 
our own, and have blandly assessed the bag by the 
number of hunters engaged. Had they looked deeper 
they would have found a number of checks and safe- 
guards designed, not for killing game, but for preserving 
it. Natives are not fools. Why slaughter a goat, they 
ask proverbially, for the sake of a chop ? 

Let us briefly examine some of these checks. In the 
first place, there is a recognized close season for hunting, 
which coincides with the rutting season. A few nomads 
excepted, a magical sanction then protects game, the 
hunting of which would be harmful to their other social 

or economic activities. 

Among the Lango the whole country is divided into a 
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number of hunting areas, controlled by individuals whose 
titles are hereditary and who, though rarely chiefs, 
regulate hunting in their respective areas. The tribal 
hunting laws, under which they exercise their jurisdiction, 
are very precise : provision is even made for the extension 
of agricultural settlements within the hunting areas. 
Hunting, though haphazard to the superficial observer, 
js minutely regulated in all its aspects, and no hunting can 
take place without the permission of the landholder and 
until the end of the close season has been solemnized by a 
public ceremonial of a magico-religious character. It is 
clear that when hunting is so stringently controlled there 
can be no danger to the fauna, especially with a close 
season of six to eight months for recuperation, and the 
abundance of game is sufficient proof of this. 

Similarly, among the Lotuko of the Southern Sudan 
there are various clan officials who have certain social 
and economic duties to perform. One of these is the 
person known as the Father or Owner of the Waters. He 
regulates the fishing in the rivers under his control, and 
every year his permission must be obtained before the 
season’s fishing may begin. He has power, moreover, to 
prohibit the catching of particular kind of fish during a 
whole year, and he does not hesitate to use this power in 
the protection of any fish whose numbers are becoming 
unduly depleted. By way of contrast we may note that 
on Lake Victoria the introduction of seine nets and more 
modern modes of fishing resulted in such a scarcity of 
ngege, the most popular fish in the lake, that a special 
marine survey was necessary to discover their breeding 
grounds with a view to protection. This could never 
have happened under the old dispensation with its care- 
fully regularized system of fishing. 

Totemism is for us probably the most striking feature 
of primitive culture. A tribe or community is divided 
into a number of clans, which are nearly always totemic ; 
that is to say that there is some mystical association 
between individual clans and particular animal or vege- 
table entities. One clan, for example, may be associated 
with the bushbuck, another with the eland, a third with 
a certain plant, and so on. Different theories have been 
put forward to explain totemism, and it is probable that 
no one theory can cover all the types of totemism which 
exist throughout the world. What is clear, however, is 
that under this system a clan is either prohibited from 
killing its totem animal or else is the only clan in the tribe 
which is permitted to do so. In either case it is obvious 
that here there is a system of animal protection which 
is very ancient and, being sanctioned by religion, very 
efficacious. Some tribes, like the Baganda and the Keyu, 
say definitely that the system was introduced to give 
every animal a measure of protection, in order that it 
should not be exterminated by hunters. Not only is the 
bushbuck clan, for example, prohibited from _ killing 
bushbuck, but by magical ceremonies, which have their 
practical repercussions, it endeavours to ensure the 
fertility and multiplication of bushbuck. Clans cultivate 
a kind of affinity with their totems, often to such an 
extent that they alone can deal with their totem animals, 
as is the case with the Nandi bee-clan, only members of 
Which can deal with refractory bees. The economic 
result of this is that instead of a whole tribe hunting all 
kinds of game, only a comparatively few members of a 
tribe may hunt individual species, thereby ensuring an ade- 
quate measure of protection for game throughout the tribe. 

These few examples are enough to show that native 
methods of hunting, far from being a menace to fauna, 


are so organized as to prevent any possibility of ex- 
tinction. In actual fact, where any particular species 


is rare it is almost invariably protected in the fullest sense 
by magical prohibitions against slaughter. 


They also show that hunting laws and customs are so 
interrelated with other elements of their social organiza- 
tion that to disregard this nexus, as the prohibitionists 
aspire to do, might be fatal to the interests of native life. 
Such a dissociation would certainly contribute to that 
psychological inertia, which (as Rivers demonstrated) is 
one of the chief causes of native depopulation. Primitive 
society is a complex organization, and it is impossible to 
abstract one element without endangering the vitality of 
the whole. 

For this reason, too, the integrity of native hunting 
customs is no less valuable to alien Governments than to 
primitive societies. While on the one hand they tend to 
conserve fauna by a careful series of prohibitions and 
restraints, on the other their retention maintains unim- 
paired that social organization which gives these restraints 
their validity. 

If it can be proved that any particular method of 
hunting is unduly destructive—and so far we have had 
only the wildest assertions, but no proof—then it might 
be desirable to modify that particular method, leaving 
the basic system untouched. The use of alien weapons 
comes into such a category. Only if they are permitted 
to hunt with alien weapons of precision can their numbers 
possibly be a menace to game. The use of modern 
weapons, therefore, might reasonably be circumscribed, 
not only in the interests of fauna, but also on cultural 
grounds. Kither prohibit the use of firearms or permit 
their use under safeguard and only on the same terms as 
apply to Europeans. But leave them their own codes of 
hunting and allow them freedom to use their old weapons. 

J. H. Driserc. 


Present-Day Pheasant Shooting 


[This article is particularly welcome to us on account 
of the near approach of October 1st. The same arguments 
doubtless apply to other forms of shooting — Ep. SPECTATOR. | 
rP\HE modern pheasant shoot is the civilized aspect 

of the old original instinct of man for killing 
and feeding upon live things. From the old idea of 
“the Chase,” where the odds between man and beast 
were more or less equal, we have reached a point where 
the odds are all in favour of man. I was discussing 
this once with a friend. He said to me :— 


““T was at a syndicate pheasant shoot two days ago; shooting 
was the purpose for which I was invited to the country. On 
Friday evening I whirled down in the train, and that night 
exchanged a few dull pleasantries with the other guns. On 
Saturday morning we rose early ; we were driven off in two motor 
cars to the first stand ; we got out and walked to our places. A 
horn blew; pheasants and partridges flew over us in great 
profusion ; rabbits and hares swarmed about our feet. We lifted 
our guns ; birds fell, or dropped legs and wings ; hares and rabbits 
lay kicking on the grass. After a few minutes the birds stopped 
flying over us, and the firing ceased. We turned round and 
waited. In a short time the birds began to fly back again over us 
from the other side. We lifted our guns; more birds fell or 
fluttered on wounded. Then the firing ceased again; the first 
beat was over. The shooting had been bad. We climbed back 
into the cars and drove to the next stand, where the same 
performance was repeated. At the end of the day we got into our 
cars and drove back to London. Even in the case of shoots less 
luxurious than this, where the guns walk on foot from one beat to 
the other, the principle is still the same, to make things as 
comfortable as possible for man, to ensure for him the maximum 
of killing, and the minimum of hardship. What we had done in 
this case was to come down to a place we had never visited before, 
and perhaps never would visit again, to shoot down as many 
birds as possible, leave other people to pick them up, and dash back 
to London as soon as it was over. There was something callous, 
to my mind, in this short sharp visit to the country.” 


In the days before the War it was different. Those 
were the days of large landed properties, when landlords 
would spend half the year in residence on, and manage- 
ment of, their estates. Those were the days of country 
squires, who came rarely or not at all to London, but 
lived in their country houses, and knew every field and 
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covert upon their properties. They were born and 
bred on the land, and when they shot down their pheasants 
and rabbits one felt that it was the same thing as when 
they killed their pigs and bullocks; that they were 
doing it with a principle, caring for the land, or stocking 
the larder. At least one felt of them that they were 
conscious of what they were doing, that from daily 
wandering up and down hedges with a dog and a gun, 
content if they fired one shot in an afternoon, they 
had grown to know their woods and fields and had studied 
the habits of the birds in them; in that case there was, 
at any rate, some relation between man and bird. Nowa- 
days it is a very different matter. The shooting clement 
in the population is composed almost entirely of those 
who live their lives in big towns, and who regard pheasant 
shooting as the most pleasant way of spending their 
free Saturdays. They run down in their motor cars 
to strange fields and woods, where they shoot down 
strange birds as carelessly as they might knock down 
wooden ninepins, and rush away back to London when 
the time is up. So carelessly do they shoot and so 
unaccustomed, very often, are they to handling a gun, 
that they wound a comparatively large proportion of 
the birds they aim at. But this is no more to them 
than slicing a stroke in golf. For shooting is now 
regarded as a game, a diversion, and a trial of skill, 
like lawn-tennis or any other amusement. With this 
difference only, that in shooting, unlike other amuse- 
ments, the object to be aimed at is a live bird. It is 
here that the incongruity comes in. There is among 
us at the present day little sense of the target as anything 
but a target. And yet there is just enough sense left 
within us of the target as a living animal to appeal to 
our instinctive love of killing a creature which attempts 
to escape. We know that clay pigeons are poor sub- 
stitutes for pheasants and partridges. The brutality 
of the instinct seems alive in us still, without the sense 
of responsibility that our fathers possessed, and with a 
kind of superimposed callousness of our own. 

Again, those who went pheasant shooting in the days 
before the War were of a different calibre to those who 
go now. They were moustachioed men who had served 
in the army, made of sterner stuff than ourselves, men 
who believed in warfare, who did not value their own 
lives too highly, who were generally rougher and more 
virile than most young men of the present day. Pheasant 
shooting seemed more or less in keeping with the rest 
of their convictions. There are still some few among 
the young men of to-day, soldiers most of them, who 
hold the same views and lead the same lives as their 
fathers, who are indeed repetitions of them in sentiment 
and appearance. To these, though they are in a minority, 
no reproach ean be attached in this direction. But 
over the majority of the younger generation a great 
change has come since the War. Now, in theory, we 
disapprove of brutality and bloodshed. We are at the 
same time more sensitive, more squeamish, more humani- 
tarian than our fathers. We do not believe in killing 
or being killed. Ido not mean that we are more cowardly, 
but that we are less hardy and less willing to risk our 
lives. At the pheasant shoot I mentioned carlier, one 
of the guns, a type of the present day, said, “ I am glad 
we do not have to finish the birds off.” If this is the 
general spirit in which we go out for “the Chase,” then 
surely pheasant shooting should be abolished altogether, 
This attitude of mind appears to me as a deliberate 
shutting the eyes in squeamishness to the actual facts 
of the case. To feel, as this man felt, a dislike of seeing 
bloodshed, and at the same time to continue the sport 
of pheasant shooting, seems to me an inexcusable incon- 
gruity. And in eases of this kind pheasant shooting 


ome, 


strikes one as a relic of the last generation that ought 


to have been dropped, but is, through some accident 
of overlooking, still maintained by a portion of the youth 
of to-day who, in all other respects, hold different ideals 
and lead a more cultured and cherished existence than 
their fathers, 


The Cinema 


[S Martin LuTuEr.” 


TREASON.” AT THE MARBLE ARCH PAvition.] 


I vo not propose to deal here with the subject of film censor. 
ship in general, but it is difficult to understand exactly why 
the British Board of Film Censors took exception to the 
film Martin Luther, which is this week being shown at the 


Avenue Pavilion. This German film was considered to be | 


“unsuitable for exhibition in. this country ” because, in the 
opinion of the censors, the subject was likely “ to offend 


and antagonise large sections of the people of Great Britain,” | 
in other words, the members of the Roman Catholic Church, - 


The story of Martin Luther’s dissension from the Church of 
Rome can be read in every history book. If this story had 
been presented—as it could have been presented—in a way 
which would stir the emotions of those who witnessed it, the 
action of the Board would have been more comprehensible. 
But this film, although dealing with a subject of intense and 
universal interest, fails to create the illusion of the great 
Reformist movement in its picturesque, mediaeval setting ; 
it is so spiritually cold and uninspiring that I should be very 
much surprised if either Roman Catholics or even members 
of the Protestant Alliance would feel very moved by it. 

I have been told on the best authority that it was the 
sub-titles which the British Board of Film Censors objected 
to particularly. Most of them have therefore been cut, with 
the result that unless one is very well acquainted with the 
story it is extremely difficult to discover what the film is all 
about. It seems surprising that the Board should not have 
taken into greater consideration the importance of clarity and 
precision in an historical film. 


The film opens with the life of the student, Martin Luther, 
playing his lute and plying his teaching trade. We are then 
given a melodramatic portrayal of what is presumably his 
soul’s awakening in a tropical thunder-storm, followed by some 
impressive shots of Luther in the monastery of Erfurt. We 
see him next setting forth on his pilgrimage to Rome and the 
dissolute life which he encounters on the road*and in the 
eternal city itself. There are some spectacular effects of 
what is presumably a Papal procession, but might just as well 
be that of an Eastern potentate. The most remarkable shot 
is of Charles V. awaiting Martin Luther’s entry at his Court. 

The style of the film is less typically German than that of 
any German film I have yet seen. It is in fart an 
imitation of Pudovkin’s method of contrast, as for example 
in The End of St. Petersburg, and in part the usual Hollywood 
fake magnificence. An attempt has been made to suit the style 
to the subject matter by varying the treatment according to 
whether the scene deals with the austere and earnest life of 
the Reformists or of the loose-living, easy-going behaviour of 
some of the Papists at that time. 

Martin Luther is a mediocre film, but by th2 action of the 
Board of Film Censors it has acquired an_ entirely 
unwarrantable publicity. 

But it is possible this week to take a long jump from the 
early Middle Ages in Germany to the world in 1940. In 
High Treason, at the Marble Arch Pavilion, a Gaumont- 
British dialogue film, we are plunged into a critical situation 
between the Federated Atlantic States and the United States 
of Europe, brought about by an incident on the frontier. 
Pictures of this highly mechanized world flash across the screen: 
New York calling the World (and we hear what it is calling) ; 
London, a quite unrecognisable London, with elevated rail- 
ways, roof-aercdromes and landing grounds, aeroplanes and 
airships as one might see taxis to-day, offices with gadgets 
of every description making for efficiency and comfort— 
even dressing rooms with shower baths in the background— 
telephones with television apparatus. New York in 1940 
is a very nightmare of sky-scrapers. Mr. Maurice Elvey is to 
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be congratulated on the skill and originality he has put into 
the direction of this picture. He has shown us a world in 
which the individual is still striving to survive against almost 
overpowering cdds, a world organized up to the hilt but not 
yet peopled by Robots. 

The Air Forces of the world in 1940 have been so greatly 
developed that a state of war would seem to be unthinkable, 
and yet, owing to this incident at the frontier, such a state 
seems to be inevitable. But since 1918 a Peace League, 
with some five million members of all nationalities, has been 
formed to prevent war. As the European Council meets to 
decide what answer is to be broadcast to the Atlantic ulti- 
matum, the membership of the Peace League representing the 
opinion of the populace, increases at a terrific rate. At the 
eleventh hour, when the casting vote has been given by the 
President for war, but before war has been declared, the 
President of the Peace League shoots the President of the 
European Council and broadcasts to the world the decision of 
the Council that there will be no war. It is a dramatic 
moment and Mr. Elvey has not missed his opportunity. 
The situation has been complicated throughout by the love 
of the President of the Peace League's daughter for Major 
Michael Deane, of the Atlantic Air Forces, who, in the end, 
gives up his military career, and becomes himself a member 
of the Peace League. 

A very good impression is given in this film of what war in 
the air would mean to the civilian population. We are shown 
an imaginary air attack on London and the helplessness of any 
weapon against it. High Treason is not only a good entertain- 
ment, it is a film with a serious purpose. It is satisfactory 
that both the two full-length British talking pictures, which 
have been shown so far, are of a standard which will compare 
favourably with any talkie which has yet been sent to us 


from Hollywood. 
Cev1A Simpson. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 5TH, 1829. 


Tue CHuurcno EstTABLISHMENT. 


There has been no period of our history in which the intended 
measures of the Cabinet havo been more studiously kept secret than 
at the present moment ; and, consequently, at no time were the 
rumours of projected innovations to be received with greater caution. 
Among these rumours no one has been more positively insisted on, 
nor repeated in more various quarters, than that which states a 
determination to modify, in some way not precisely explained, the 
present Ecclesiastical Establishment in the ensuing session of 
Parliament. 

Wire-Mvurpenr. 

Abraham Reed, a wild-looking man about thirty years of age, 
was tried at the Bridgewater Assizes for poisoning his wife ; to which, 
it is believed, he was instigated not so much by mere dislike, as by 
the desire to possess himself of a sum of money for her burial, to 
which the death of the unfortunate woman entitled him as a member 
of a benefit club at North Molton. The poison (arsenic) was adminis- 
tered in cream ; it had been expelled from the stomach of the victim 
by vomiting ; but there remained ample and clear evidence of the 
crime, and the sordid murderer was doomed to suffer death and 
dissection. 


PRIZE-FIGHTING. 


At the Ilford Petty Sessions, on licensing-day, the Chairman very 
properly admonished publicans of the impropriety of harbouring 
prize-fighters. 

The persons guilty in the first instance are not the publicans, who 
merely supply the means to the end; but the noble lords, and 
patrician patrons of the ring, who encourage the barbarism, and are 
the authors of the demand ioe prize-fighters. The training to which 
the publicans are party, is not the temptation to fighting, or the 
cause of throwing ruffians into the ring. The rewards, the sanction, 
all the motives of the mischief, are referable to the sporting men ; 
and on them, not on the mere caterers, shall fall the full measure 
of the merited shame. We believe this vile taste has declined ; 
but the slang men often were responsible for its encouragement, 
and are yet main causes of its surviving to its present extent, amidst 
the spread of the humanities. 








[In the absence of Sir William Beach Thomas the Country 
Life articles are suspended for this week and next week. The 
next article will appear on September 21si.—Ed. Spectator.] 








Correspondence 


A LETTER rrom Moscow. 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 


Sir,—The news that China was willing to restore the status 
quo ante on the Chinese Eastern Railway, and settle the dispute 
by negotiation on the terms laid down by the Soviet from 
the keginning, was received here with satisfaction, but with 
no undue manifestations of triumph or excitement. Editorial 
comment of Pravda and Isvestia (representing respectively 
the Communist Party and the Government) was restrained 
and dignifiea. Both newspapers pointed out that the resolute 
but cautious policy adopted by this country had been justified, 
and expressed gratification that China had realized before it 
was too late that Russian pacifism was inspired neither by 
fear nor weakness. 

In point of fact it was decided here about a week ago that 
unless the Chinese gave way before the end of the month a 
formal ultimatum would be sent, demanding the withdrawal 
of Chinese troops and their ‘ White Russian” allies fifty 
kilometres from the Soviet border, said withdrawal to ke 
carried out within forty-eight hours. If the Chinese refused 
to accept, the Red Army would move. It was known here 
that Japan was doing her utmost to make the Chinese sce 
reason before it was too late, but public opinion in Russia 
had become so profoundly stirred by continual raids across the 
border and by indignities inflicted upon Soviet citizens in 
Manchuria that the Kremlin found itself compelled to take 
decisive steps. Japan played a characteristic réle in the 
whole affair. Her aim, not unnaturally, was to act as “ honest 
broker” and settle the dispute to the increase of her own 
prestige and to the advantage of her material ends. She did, 
your correspondent understands, allow the Russians to know 
that she would not oppose a Russian invasion of Manchuria, 
provided that it was not carried beyond Harbin, but she 
refrained until the last minute from saying so bluntly to 
China. On August 26th Japan, having found that the Chinese 
were still recalcitrant, disclosed to China this all-important 
fact. Whereupon China yielded. 

It is interesting to speculate what might have happened had 
Japan insisted upon her so-called ‘‘ Monroe doctrine” for 
Manchuria. Like the rest of the world, Japan probably 
thought at first that the Soviet was bluffing. But she could 
not fail to be aware of the concentration of Russian military 
force assembled around the semi-circle from Chita to Vladivos- 
tok. Not less than a hundred and fifty thousand men were 
impatiently awaiting the “ zero hour ” fully supported by air- 
planes, tanks, and artillery. One of the foreign military 
attachés here, belonging to a country which has no love for 
Soviet Russia, told your correspondent : ‘‘ In my opinion the 
Red Army would prove to-day a formidable antagonist for 
any power on the European continent with the exception of 
France. It is not perhaps organized for siege warfare like 
that of the Western Front during the Great War, but for open 
combat on the Manchurian plains it is already capable of 
giving Japan furiously to think before attempting to bar its 
way.” Your correspondent saw the Manchurian army in 
action south of the Yellow river two years ago, and has no 
hesitation in declaring that the occupation of Harbin would 
have given the Red Army no great trouble. 

There has been a curious misunderstanding between the 
Soviet and the Labour Government. Russia took at its face 
value the election pledge of the Labour Party to re-establish 
relations should it be returned to power, but failed to realize 
that Mr. MacDonald had promised not to take such a step 
without the approval of Parliament. The situation was further 
complicated by Mr. Henderson’s consultation of the Dominions, 
which was regarded here as an attempt to delay the re-estab- 
lishment of relations. So on two counts, the Soviet felt, the 
Labour Government was not playing fair, Hence its abrupt 
withdrawal of M. Dovgalevski from London, which in reality 
was based on a misconception of the whole position. If it 
might be possible for Mr. Henderson to explain matters before 
Parliament reassembles, he would be rendering a real service 
to both countries.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Moscow CorRESPONDENT. 

Moscow, August 31st. 
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Education in the United States 


[During August and September the American Notes which have 

previously appeared on this page are being replaced by a series of 
articles by our American Correspondent, designed to form a back- 
ground against which future notes may be read. They deal 
with various broad aspects of American life, and outline the general 
situation in each.—Eb. Spectator.} 
EpvucaTIon in the United States, as in England, is in a 
fericd of intensive self-scrutiny. While the problem in 
England appears, mainly, to be the quantitative one of 
extending facilities for higher education, the present concern 
in America is rather with the quality of the extensive 
facilities which exist. 

The contrast, as other differences between the two 
cducational systems, derives naturally from the differences 
in the social, economic and political histories of the two 
countries since 1776. 

‘Ihe salient characteristics of American education, 
particularly where they differ from British practice, are, 
indeed, only to be understood in the light of the ideals which 
the founders of the Republic set and which the spirit and 
practical experiences of the frontier days confirmed. 

The ideal, insisted upon by Hamiltonians and Jeffersonians 
alike, was equal educational opportunities from the elementary 
school to the end of the university for all, irrespective of 
economic condition, native ability, or any other of the selective 
distinctions which have marked the educational systems of 
the Old World. Another important characteristic deriving 
from the democratic aims of the founders was the provision 
that, in addition to being for all the people, education should 
ke controlled by the people. 

Thus in the United States to-day, high school—secondary 
—education is not only free. It is also open, without 
selective examination tests, to all who have passed through 
the elementary school. The evidence of the provision for 
popular control is seen in the fact that American education 
has no such centralized, governmental authority as is familiar 
to Europeans. Under the Constitution, education is primarily 
a responsibility of the forty-eight States. In practice the 
responsibility is even more widely divided since it is 
undertaken largely, in so far as the schools are concerned, by 
local authorities. 

How far has the American aim in education been realized ? 
The figures provide a measure of, at any rate, the quantitative 
achievement. They show not only continuous progress, but 
progress very greatly accelerated since the War, particularly 
in the provisions for education beyond the elementary 
standards. 

Of a total population of about thirty million children 
between the school-going ages of five and seventeen, nearly 
twenty-five millions are enrolled in the public schools. The 
enrolment has increased steadily and has more than kept 
pace with the increase in the number of children of school- 
going age. Public schools in America, it should perhaps be 
mentioned, are not public schools in the English sense, but 
schools maintained by public authorities. 

In the past generation there has been an unprecedented 
growth in the enrolment in public high schools. From 
200,000 in 1890 the number of high schools pupils increased 
to 3,757,000 in 1926, the rate of increase being twenty times 
the rate of growth of the population as a whole. The marked 
post-War development is indicated *y the figures for the 
period 1913-14 to 1925-6 when the number of public high 
school pupils increased from 1,218,000 to 3,757,000. 

In the same period the number of college and university 
students grew from 325,219 to 822,895. 

Similarly the expenditure on education has 
enormously. 

The annual cost of all public schools rose from $521,546,375 
in 1913 to $2,016,812,685 in 1926. The cost of public high 
schools in the same period rose from $68,911,000 to 
$687,912,000—a ten-fold increase. Expenditures for free 
college and university education increased nearly three 
hundred and fifty per cent. in a decade. All told, roughly 


grown 


$2,500,000,000 is spent annually in the United States 
on free education of one kind or another, public and 
private. 

In addition, as Dr. Abraham Flexner has pointed out: 
“The age of compulsory attendance in almost all sections of 


the country is higher than in any other country. High 
schools and colleges have been built with absolutely 
unprecedented rapidity, and their enrolment far outruns the 
attendance in secondary schools and colleges in any other 
country. More money is obtained by voluntary gifts than 
anywhere else. No improvement in respect to facilities has 
taken place in any other country, such as is now taking 
place in America.” 

Such are some of the entries to be placed on the right 
side of America’s educational balance sheet. But, as hag 
been indicated, it is with quality rather than quantity that 
present discussion in the United States is chiefly concerned, 
Here the record is found to be by no means so reassuring, and 
an unceasing output of critical comment pours from the 
pens and the tongues of educators and laymen alike. 

“There is a visible dearth of culture in our life,” remarks 
Professor Will Durant; “we are a nation with 100,000 
schools, and hardly a dozen educated men.” ‘ There are 
countries in which the teacher, elementary and secondary, 
occupies a strong position, because he is as such esteemed,” 
says Dr. Abraham Flexner, ‘“ just as there are countries in 
which the professor is as respectable as a judge or a general 
—and America is, in my judgment, not in the list.” 

* Without background or tradition other than folkway and 
a perishing ancient dogma,” writes Mr. Everett Dean Martin, 
“and with quantity production methods devised to pamper 
to its fancy, this multitude tends to cheapen the quality of 
everything it comes near, while it parades its material 
prosperity before the world as evidence of superior American 
virtue. Education has not yet taken root in our soil.” 

Many of the youths in America, Dr. Harold Florian Clark, 
of Columbia University, remarks, go through college merely 
to be considered ‘ respectable.” ‘‘ The situation is that we 
get all kinds of students, studious and lazy, dirty and clean, 
brought in by the force of the compulsory education law,” 
says Dr. William McAndrew, the deposed superintendent of 
the Chicago schools. 

Dean Berry, of the John Hopkins University, declares 
that our secondary schools, for the most part, provide mere 
** diluted doses of what our colleges offer” and ‘in the 
colleges there is too much standardization.” School super- 
intendents answering a recent questionnaire agreed that “the 
teachers being turned out by our present-day normal schools 


are themselves woefully uneducated.” 


Another survey convinces Dr. Manly H. Harper that, 
“with rare exceptions, American educators have done but 
little fundamental thinking relative to our more vital social 
problems” and that the larger part of them are 
** super-conservative and reactionary.” 

** It will be almost universally admitted that the secondary 
school in these three countries (England, France and 
Germany) succeeds in imparting to its public a quality that 
our schools do not,” says President Pritchett, of the Carnegie 
Foundation. In America, he adds, “the boy or girl who 
has finished the secondary school and entered college in 
many cases is unable to write or speak good idiomatic 
English. He has not learned to enjoy good books. On 
the other hand the graduate of the German gymnasium or 
of the French lycée or of the English public school can speak 
and write his mother tongue with clearness and discrimination, 
and he reads.” 

Criticisms such as these abound. They are evidence of the 
immensity of the task which its ideal has imposed upon 
education in America rather than of any loss of faith in the 
ideal itself. No one would propose to-day that the principle 
of equal educational opportunities for all should be 
abandoned. The aim, rather, is to develop and supplement 
it in such ways as will remove existing weaknesses. 
Formidable problems are involved, but, as Dr. William 5S. 
Learned concluded in the survey which he made for the 
Carnegie Foundation on ‘“ The Quality of the Educational 
Process in the United States and in Europe”: ‘“ Even in 
the welter of our present confusion there are plainly 
discernible the beginnings of a new order suited to the fresh 
demands of the new and rising level of our national life.” 

Ivy Ler. 

New York, 
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The League of Nations 
The Tenth Assembly’s Possibilities 


Taz dominating fact in regard to the Tenth Assembly of 
the League of Nations is the presence of a new Government 
jn Great Britain. That was made entirely clear by the 
first day the Assembly opened. A speech by Briand is 
always something of an event, a speech by Stresemann 
hardly less so. But this year it is the British Prime Minister 
who is to set the note. He is to speak first among the big 
men, and what the French Prime Minister and the German 
Foreign Minister will say will be determined largely by the 
line Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has taken before them. 

The speech will have been delivered when these lines are 
being read, as it has not been while they are being written, 
but it can hardly depart very far from the expected lines. 
It will almost certainly be calculated to reassure anxious 
publicists on the Continent of Europe, whom events at The 
Hague have left in a state of baffled and rather pathetic 
perplexity. In the face of compelling facts they have had 
to recognize at last that the British Prime Minister was 
absolutely at one with the execrable Yorkshireman (it 
appears to be almost a capital offence in the eyes of French 
political journalists to hail from Yorkshire) whom he chose 
as his Chancellor of the Exchequer. But what are the 
implications of that unwelcome truth? Has British foreign 
policy radically changed, giving a new orientation to the 
whole international relationships of Europe? That is the 
question that is being widely asked at Geneva and which 
it will be the purpose of the British delegation to answer, 
not in a single speech, but by its attitude throughout this 
year’s Assembly. 

The answer will unquestionably be reassuring. The 
Hague is over and done with. It might have gone differently. 
It might have gone better and it might have gone worse. 
But at least the problem of reparations is out of the way, 
and the Rhineland occupation will soon be a thing of the 
past. These are commonplaces which it would be to no 
purpose to touch on here but for the bearing they have on 
immediate prospects at Geneva. For the first time the 
League will be free to discharge its proper function of main- 
taining and stabilizing peace in a pacified world. Mr. 
Henderson possibly went a little far in declaring, on his 
arrival at Geneva from The Hague a few days ago, that 
with the withdrawal of the Allied troops from the Rhineland 
we could say for the first time since 1914: ‘* The War is 
ended *’; but there is sufficient truth in the declaration 
to condone any slight exaggeration it may embody. The 
League henceforward will be a League freed for the first 
time from shackles. 

How is that freedom to be used ? It looks as if the chief 
task of this year’s Assembly would be to take certain practical 
steps forward along the road, mapped out in the League’s 
first days, that leads from a war-stained to a peaceful and 
an ordered world. International legislation, in the form of 
treaties and conventions, will not alone achieve that, but 
treaties and conventions are the outward signs and piedges 
of national resolves. They are dams and barriers thrown 
up at leisure when the river is low to stand a sudden stress 
when it threatens to overflow its banks. If each Assembly 
can raise that dam a little higher till the necessary security 
is at last achieved, the League of Nations will have faithfully 
fulfilled its purpose. 

This year—that is to say, this month and this week~—- 
one not inconsiderable part of the task presenting itself 
is the strengthening of the authority of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The statutes of the Court have 
been revised by an expert committee in the light of seven 
years’ experience, and the Assembly will, no doubt, approve 
the changes recommended with a view to enhancing the 
Court's efficiency. Equally certainly it will approve the 
formula so happily devised by Mr. Elihu Root to enable the 
United States to associate itself with the work of the Court 
as a full member. And equally certainly again the signature, 
or promise of the signature, by Great Britain of the Optional 
Clause of the Court statutes will stimulate a number of other 
States to like action, so that the date will not be distant 


when a clear majority, and quite possibly a substantial 
majority, of the members of the League will have declared 
themselves prepared to submit any legal dispute in which 
they may be engaged to the judgment of the Court if their 
opponent desires it—though the adoption of some other 
and less formal method of settlement by common consent 
is, of course, in no way excluded. If that step is taken it 
will mean a new vindication of the rule of law between nations. 

All this means fighting war by providing compulsory alterna- 
tives to war. That process can be assisted, and is about to 
be assisted, unless the omens are misleading, by other 
measures tending to make war more difficult and dangerous 
for any nation than it is already. Those who have watched 
the League of Nations closely and studied the psychology of 
Governments find it not a little astonishing that the proposal 
known as the “ Provision of Financial Assistance for States 
Victims of Aggression,’ should have won the approval of 
practical statesmen of all countries, including, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned, Sir Austen Chamberlain, no less 
than Mr. Arthur Henderson. 

To explain the scheme in all its details would require a full 
page of the Spectator. It is enough to say here that the 
origin of the proposal was the very reasonable contention put 
forward by certain States, Finland in particular, that they 
were bound to provide themselves in time of peace with 
armaments on a quite unnecessarily extensive scale because 
if ever they were threatened with attack their credit would be 
shattered and they would find themselves unable to replenish 
their stocks in a moment of crisis. If, they submitted, they 
could somehow be guaranteed credit if they found themselves 
the victims of aggression, then they could be content to 
keep their peace-time armaments at a very moderate level. 

This was only a beginning. Out of it emerged the realization 
that if, in fact, the nations of the world were prepared, when 
a grave international dispute was threatened, to say: ‘* We 
will give our financial help to disputant A who seems to us 
to be acting in accordance with all the canons of the Covenant,” 
that ~would, in fact, be equivalent to saying—in studiously 
unprovocative language: ‘ We shall consequently withhold 
all financial assistance from State B which seems to us to 
be at fault.” A scheme, therefore, which in all its details 
is strictly financial, and financial in a highly technical degree, 
may become a moral instrument so valuable as largely to 
replace the much-discussed sanctions specified in Article 16 
of the Covenant. The word “ replace” is, perhaps, hardly 
accurate for, in fact, the scheme is a perfectly legitimate 
application of Article 16 except that it has the great advantage 
of being ostensibly designed as a measure of assistance to 
one party and only indirectly, and by implication, as a measurc 
of hostility to the other. If, in fact, the scheme does work as 
it is meant to work, its application would be so tremendous 
a warning to an offending State that aggression under such 
circumstances could hardly be conceived. The scheme has 
been moulded by the best financial brains in Europe for more 
than two years, and if this Assembly does, in the end, set 
the final seal of endorsement on it a very practical step 
towards international suppression of war will have been 
achieved. 

In all these matters, and in regard to many other lesse1 
subjects that might be mentioned, the attitude of the British 
Government this year will be all-important. Already in the 
Council meetings that preceded the Assembly it was made 
evident that that attitude will be one of vigorous initiative. 
Initiative, no doubt, can be carried too far. The enthusiasm 
of anew Government, and a Government of the Left at that, 
may easily lead it into indiscretions. But the compelling force 
of the status quo, though not quite as great, perhaps, at Geneva 
as in some other places, is great enough to put an effective 
brake on schemes in which the ideal may seem to have 
obliterated practical considerations. We stand, unquestionably, 
on the threshold of one of the most interesting meetings the 
League of Nations has yet held. 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT, 

Geneva, September 2nd. 
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Letters to the Editor 
THE TRUTH OF THE BIBLE DUTCH AND BRITISH IN SOUTH AFRICA 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,-—A very important leading article in the Record news- 
paper, the leading organ of the old-fashioned Evangelical 
Party, has all unconsciously put its finger on the spot. 
Rem acu tetigisti. It quotes with approval the weighty 
opinion of that careful observer, Professor C. C. J. Webb of 
Oxford, that the Higher Criticism 

‘probably involves a greater and more momentous break with 
Tradition than the Reformation of the sixteenth century. It has 
affected the whole of Christendom.” 

The Editor of the Record, in a leading article of last week, 
then makes the following comment :— 

“‘ There is undoubtedly a connexion between the loss of authority 
attaching to the Bible and the falling off in Church attendance. 
The great mass of the people have come to believe that the super- 
natural revelation in the Word of God has failed to meet the demands 
of modern knowledge.” (Aug. 23.) 


Now what is the remedy ? The Record says :— 

“ Christianity began in an experience . . . The experience came 
before the Creed . . . The greatest need of the Church to-day is 
the experienced conviction that,” &e. ... 

Now here we touch the bottom of the whole controversy 
between the world and the modern Church. The Apostles and 
the Early Church of the first four General Councils accepted 
the truth of the Old and New Testament Scriptures not as 
** experience ” but as historic fact. The Apostles preached the 
fact of the Resurrection as having taken place as a fact of 
evidence and observation. They quoted the Old Testament 
invariably as prophesying the facts which they had lived to 
witness. Our Lord testifies to His Messiahship not as a 
matter for His own experience but as a prophesied fact: ‘* as 
it is written.” ‘‘ How then should the Scriptures be ful- 
filled ?”’ St. Paul bases the fact of the Resurrection on not 
only ocular evidence but as being “* according to the Scrip- 
tures.” But the Church to-day no longer believes that the 
Bible is true in Old or New Testament. All the Church 
parties agree to applaud the New Commentary, and Dr. Gore’s 
New Commentary seems to give up all belief in the historic 
witness of either Testament. The Old Testament Editor 
accepts as a ‘ basis’ the exploded fictions of Wellhausen’s 
unbelieving school, and the New Testament Editor seems to 
give up all the miracles of Christ except His Resurrection. 
Even the raising of Lazarus is put down (apparently) to the 
mythie Hercules raising the mythic Alcestis placed (appa- 
rently) to the credit of the Christian account of Christ ! 

At the Oxford Orientalist Con- 
school of discoverers 


Now what are the facts ? 


gress the Assyrian and Egyptian 
individually reprobated the fancies of Modernism and 
the Higher Criticism as no longer confirmed by _ the 


facts of the case. Even J and E and P were strongly 
disputed ; and the fact of Noah’s Flood (first discovered 
by Professor Langdon and taking place about the year 3,500 
B.C.) was an epoch-making discovery. Professor Langdon— 
‘** loath ” as he was at first to admit it—now asserts with the 
rest of the new school of explorers the ‘ historic accuracy ” 
of the Old Testament. That is to-day undeniable in respect 
of Genesis c. xiv. (which Dr. Gore’s Commentary denies) and 
of the Book of Daniel, where the Maccabean date (asserted by 
Dr. Gore) is now given up, even by the International 
Critical Commentary (s.v. “‘ Daniel *’), on the score of ** Assy- 
rian discovery,” at any rate for the first six chapters with a 
reserve in favour of the genuineness of the whole Book if 
further discovery warrants. The documents of Genesis and 
Exodus, owing to the discovery of pure Accadian and old 
Egyptian words lying alongside the old Hebrew, are to-day 
immune from the Higher Critical conjectures (or rather 
fictions) of Wellhausen, which the Church accepts and which 
the facts no longer warrant. To quote the verdict of one 
of the most eminent members of the Oriental Congress 
to me afterwards: ‘* Dr. Gore’s New Commentary is rubbish 
from the point of view of archaeological findings.” The 
Church of to-day, if it wants a hearing, must get back to the 
facts of history and drop * experience” for truth.—I am, 
Sir, &e.; A. Ti. T. CLARKE. 


The Rectory, Devizes. 


- their Dutch fellow-colonists. They have not yet succeeded— 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I have been asked by a number of your readers’ in 
tl is country (I enclose one letter as typical) to reply to the 
Bishop of Bloemfontein’s article in your issue of June 29¢h 
on ‘the new spirit of reconciliation” which is abroad ip 
South Africa as a result, seemingly, of the Bishop’s much 
advertised manifesto. I do hope, in fairness to English- 
speaking South Africans, you will publish these few facts 
and comments. If Bishop Cary’s manifesto had been published 
at any other time, we should have been content to let it pass 
with a tolerant smile. His Lordship is not the first distinguished 
man, coming newly from home, to be impressed with “ the 
other fellow’s point of view.” The Bishop, however, chose 
a moment hot with the acrimony and recriminations of a 
general election, conducted by the Nationalists on overt 
racial lines, to issue a plea for peace, which indirectly and 
obliquely, but very emphatically, placed the cdium of 
and blame for racial animosities upon English-speaking 
South Africans. 

This was and is most unfair. The Bishop, when he 
wrote of the enthusiasm with which the chairman of the 
Free State Nationalist Party welcomed his manifesto, 
should have told your readers of the political conditions 
obtaining at the time this manifesto was submitted for 
Nationalist approval. Of course, the Government party 
welcomed the Bishop’s indictment of his own people. They 
were very nervous as to the result of the election but, if they 
could gain a small percentage of British votes, they were 
assured of success. Equally, of course, every one agreed 
and still agrees, with our well-meaning prelate of Blomfontein 
that the racial quarrel is futile, barren, and absurd. Botha 
and Smuts saw that five and twenty years ago. That is why 
the majority of the electorate—vide election returns—voted 
last month for the South African Party which is composed 
of almost equal numbers of Dutch and English-speaking 
voters. What exasperates the South African born British 
is the persistence with which individuals of their own race, 
with comparatively little experience of South Africa, will 
attribute to them the fault for the ill-feeling which exists, 
For the last hundred years, since the purchase of the Cape 
to the Act of Union and the last elections, home-born and 
colonial-born British have striven to win the affection of 





no matter what Bishop Cary may believe—in winning even 
their tolerance. What wonder if they begin to tire of their 
attempts ? The truth is that, as General Smuts has said, 
they suffer from an inferiority complex and give way to what 
Col. Reitz——a son of the old president—terms ‘* sheer race 
idolatry.” 

When the Unionist Party, a purely British party, joined the 
South African Party, then almost exclusively Dutch, they 
made no terms of any sort, but, though in a minority in 
the caucus, unconditionally accepted the leadership of General 
Smuts. An act which may, surely, be aptly described in the 













a gentleman who hates suspicion and is willing to trust the 
goodness which lies at the bottom of most hearts.” 





I should be making unreasonable demands upon your space — - 
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if I tried to traverse the long story of race divergence in 
South Africa. Our brains, our capital, our energy developed 
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the Nationalists—refused us a voice in the affairs of the 
republics and to-day treat us as uitlanders without any 
consideration for the rights of minorities. Our people have 









who are Dutch-speaking. The Bishop suggests a division of 
public posts on the fifty-fifty principle. I assure you, Sit, 
we should be very thankful, as things go at present, if our 
people could hold 40 per cent. of those posts with any guarante¢ 
of tenure. 

As for the speech by the Prime Minister, which the Bishop 
quotes with such satisfaction—surely he must know, yout 
readers must know, that Mr. Hertzog says one thing to-day, 
contradicts it to-morrow, and contradicts the contradiction 
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the day after. By a careful selection from his speeches I could 
show him as a loyal and enthusiastic Imperialist, loving his 

Jish-speaking fellow-colonist, with the love of David for 
Jonathan, and by another selection as a bitter racialist, hater 
ofall things British. 

To finish with, I am not at all sure about the “ universally 
trusted Mr. Duncan.” It must not be forgotten that, when the 
Nationalists made their desperate attempt to eliminate the 
Union Jack as a South African national symbol, Mr. Duncan, 
at first, acquiesccd and was content that a crown should be 
substituted for the triple crosses so dear to every British man 
and woman. It is to General Smuts we owe it that the Jack 
was retained. 

There is just the faintest suggestion of a sneer at the Dutch- 

king members of the South African Party as “ uncon- 
vincing ” in this article that becomes the Bishop very badly. 
These men sacrificed more than unthinking people will ever 
believe for the sake of the very principles which the Bishop, 
to-day, so earnestly advocates. To sneer at them for having 
done fifteen years ago what your contributor hopes to per- 
suade the Nationalists to do now is inconsistent. 

Now here is a crucial test of the sincerity of the Bishop’s 
Nationalist friends. To-day they are “ Top-Dog” and they 
don’t let us forget it. We have a majority of the voters, but 
they rule in Parliament. 

What are they prepared to do as an earnest of their conversion 

by the Bishop to this ** New Spirit”? ? 
Will they ease the rigour of the language tests, cease to insist 
onthe shibboleth of Afrikaans, where it is not actually necessary 
to the doing of the work in the public service ? Will they 
refrain from what we call here “ smelling out ” civil servants 
whose private political convictions are opposed to their own ? 
Will they ever-—as no more than a gesture of gocd will—fly 
the Union Jack as well es their own yellow-barred banner 
over the fort at Cape Tcwn, over the Defence Force canton- 
ments, and in the native territories? They will not. The 
election is won. The Bishop’s manifesto has served its 
purpose. Why waste more time with him ? : 

I have asked for a deal of your very valuable space, but I 
beg of you cnce more to give us that publicity which we 

think fairness demands.—I am, Sir, &c., 
VERE STENT. 

Waterkloof, near Pretoria, South Africa. 


THE DRUNKENNESS PROBLEM—ANOTHER 
VIEW 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sin,—I read with interest the letter of the Rev. Dr. Willcock 
. on the drunkenness problem in your issue of August 10th. 


I give him credit for his zeal in combating the evils of 
drunkenness, but fear his arguments, which are practically 
confined to police court records, have led him to unwarranted 
conclusions. May I, as one of the largest employers of 


_ labour in Shetland, and probably better versed in the actual 


effects of the Temperance Act, give my views of the 
situation ? 
Even were the number of convictions a reliable index to 


» of | the sobriety of a community, Dr. Willeock’s figures are 


' incomplete, inasmuch as they relate to the police court 


: records only, whereas a large and populous part of the town 
_ Ils under the jurisdiction of the County Council, and offences 
» there 


are tried in the Sheriff Court. Incidentally, the 


, “lock-up” to which he refers is outside the burgh. 
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Taking Dr. Willcock’s figures as he gives them, however, 
period the average number of convictions per 
I have pro- 


inthe same industry as Lerwick but of double the population, 
and find that for 


War or the Temperance Act) the average number of con- 
' Victions for drunkenness was 131.75 per annum, and for the 


past four years 35.5. Evidently, therefore, it is possible to 
have a large decrease in convictions apart from the adoption 
of “no licence,” but, whereas in Fraserburgh the decrease 
must be attributed to the voluntarily increasing sobriety 


of the community, I affirm that in Lerwick it cannot be 
attributed to increasing sebriety, voluntary or otherwise. 

In proof of this statement I have it on the highest authority 
that the amount of liquor passing through the bonded stores 
here is practically the same as before the “no licence” 
period. The Customs and Excise, however, have no records 
of liquor consigned direct to the consumer from the mainland, 
and, as alcoholic liquor cannot be lawfully obtained in Lerwick 
except in wholesale quantities, it will be readily understood 
that the amount so consigned has largely increased. This 
raises an interesting reflection. The average number of 
seasonal workers, that is, fishermen and shore workers, for 
the years 1910-18 was 11,210, while for the years 1925-28 
the average was 7,041, or an average of 4,169 fewer. Further, 
the fishing season during the first period was normally twelve 
weeks, while during the second period it has not exceeded 
nine weeks. The consumption of liquor fer head appears, 
therefore, to have risen, and there are indications of this. 
In December, 1927, there were landed in Lerwick by mail 
steamers from 600 to 700 cases of whisky and wines for 
Christmas and New Year festivities. The population of 
Lerwick is, as Dr. Willcock says, about 5,000, or, say, 1,600 
families, and the provision of seven or eight bottles per 
family should give the Temperance reformers scanty grounds 
for congratulation. 

Dr. Willcock avers that the ‘“ no licence ’’ system causes 
no interference with the liberty of the subject, since wholesale 
dealing still exists, but if the average man wants a bottle 
of beer he has to find forty-seven others with a like desire 
or send a messenger eighteen miles to the nearest wet area 
before he can legitimately obtain it. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that he takes a different view and looks for a 
remedy. The result is that shebeening is rife, and apparently 
anyone who wants a drink can get it with the utmost ease. 
But perhaps I have been unjust to the Doctor. The 
‘‘runner”’ goes a long way to solve the problem of the 
forty-seven. He knows his clieniéle, and presumably collects 
the cash before executing the wholesale order. Round the 
harbour and elsewhere, in consequence, we have the spectacle 
of groups of men drinking from bottles, and attached to 
every group several small boys, and even girls, waiting to 
collect the empties and sell them back to the wholesaler. 
In the town of Stornoway this drinking in public places 
became so bad that the town out of sheer disgust voted 
“wet” again. 

Since the decrease in the convictions in Lerwick cannot 
be attributed to a lessened consumption of alcohol, another 
explanation must be found, and this is not difficult. Before 
** no licence ”’ all the public-houses were in the most frequented 
part of the town where the police could not fail to find their 
* drunks,” whereas now the patrons of the shebeens are 
difficult to detect and the group drinkers betake themselves 
to all sorts of out-of-the-way corners. In fact, so bad has 
this group drinking become that the Harbour authorities 
have been forced to issue instructions to their officials to 
debar drinking on their property. 

I have refrained from entering into the ethics of the 
subject, but to leave it to your readers to judge which is the 
better—controlled drinking where temptation is, at least, 
kept out of the sight of the very young, or the present 
results of the ‘“ no licence” system, which I have in no way 
exaggerated.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Seafield, Lerwick. C. E. Mircue.y. 


THE DRUG EVIL 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—It is rather curious that the League of Nations article 
on ‘** New Measures Against the Drug Evil,” in your issue of 
July 27th, makes no allusion to the policy cf limiting the output 
of the world’s narcotic drug factories to the world’s legitimate 
medical requirements—the policy recognized by your Govern- 
ment to be the most practical solution of the drug evil. Your 
representative on the League’s Opium Committee, Sir Mal- 
colm Delevingne, is quoted in the minutes of the April, 1928, 
Session of the Committee as follows :— 

‘‘ Sir Malcolm said that he did not dissent from the statement 


of M. Cavazzoni that the final solution of the problem was to be 
found only in the limitation of the manufacture of drugs. This 
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had been for some time past the opinion of the British Govern- 
ment, which had made a statement to this effect on the occasion 
of the Opium Conference of 1924.” (Page 93.) 

Your article claims, on the other hand, that ‘“ the main 
point ” in regard to the output of the factories ‘‘ is to check 
the illicit traffic.” 

Surely it would be better to limit the vastly excessive 
output (“ The huge amounts seized showed how vastly the 
production of those factories was in excess of the world 
medical requirements.’-—-Sir Malcolm Delevingne, Minutes, 
May, 1926, Session, League’s Opium Committee, p. 88) 
of the offending factories than to attempt to check or 
otherwise control the peregrinations of the large surplus 
that is not used in medicine and that finds its way into the 
illicit traffie.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. K. Crann. 

Los Angeles, 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS 
[fo the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—** A dose of poison would kill every trout, where trout 
are, and perhaps even the coarse fish.” So writes Sir W. 
Beach Thomas in your issue of August 31st. How true 
these words are can be illustrated from what occurred here 
in the upper reaches of the Thames only last week. Nearly 
4,000 dead fish of all sorts and sizes--among them 150 trout 
—were taken out of the river in a stretch of about two and 
a half miles below the entry of the river Ray. No account 
could be taken of the number of fry and yearlings and such- 
like. Some of the fish were sent to London for examination 
and the verdict was “ Poison.” In 1921 we had an even 
more severe visitation in that the poison extended over a 
larger area. The origin of the poison is the river Ray, on 
which stands Swindon. No dead fish are ever found above 
the entry of the Ray. It may surprise many people to hear 
of * pollution ’’ in the Thames of all rivers. There is, I 
believe, a special Act of Parliament to protect it from anything 
of the sort, but the fact remains that in this district it is 
from time to time a highly polluted river and the Act of 
Parliament is a dead letter—or feebly enforced.—I am, Sir, &c.; 
C. M. R. Luckman. 
Castile Eaton Rectory, Cricklade, Wilts. 


CHARACTER AND INTELLECT 

[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—-As an old schoolmaster, I should like to thank you 
for your article on “ Character and Intellect,’’ some sentences 
of which might with advantage be framed and hung con- 
spicuously in every public-school common room. ‘The idea 
that character can only or mainly be trained in the playing- 
fields is disastrous in its effects on the intellectual life of the 
nation; and a serious side of the otherwise beneficent extension 
of games to all schools, secondary and primary, is the spread 
of this baneful doctrine over the whole educational area. 
Every intelligent observer of current standards and _ beliefs 
must be made uneasy, like your contributor, by the frequency 
of the complacent apologia, “‘ Perhaps we cannot claim to 
reach a very high level of intellectual attainment, but we 
do form character,’ and by the deliberate preference for 
muddled and superficial thinking and mediocrity of intel- 
lectual aims provided only that they are accompanied by 
good sportsmanship. One cause of this state of things is 
the very full time-table of masters engaged in the manifold 
duties of boarding-school life: it is not easy for them to find 
time for reading and thinking. Another reason is the 
tendency, in the absence of any real intellectual stimulus, 
to rely upon marks and examinations for the maintenance of 
a respectable level of work in the class-room. The con- 
sequence of this continuous appeal to a purely sordid and 
selfish motive for study is that boys and masters inevitably 
feel the boy of intellectual ambitions to be moraily inferior 
to the boy whose athletic ambitions are glorified by a halo 
of school or house patriotism. 

The intellectual virtues are not the same as the moral 
virtues, but they are equally vital to the commonwealth. 
Nor are the reactions of the intellectual virtues upon the 
moral sufficiently regarded at the present time. So far 
from being incompatible, their pursuit is a help to strength 
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of character ; and the “ infinite capacity for taking pains.” 
which is always disparaged by superficial brilliance and 
which seems only to be admired by our school moralists when 
it is combined with mediocre ability, is a quite inestimab, 
virtue both of character and of intellect.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. H. Fowuzr, 
1G Canynge Square, Clifton, Bristol. 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The article in your issue of August 24th reminds me 
of an incident in the early seventies of the last century, 
when elementary education had just been taken up by the 
Government. 

The Headmaster of the Grammar School in a country 
town—a clergyman—made this remark in my hearing — 

“What is the good of all this education for the lower classes} 
Better teach them a little honesty.” 
Though young and very diffident, I ventured to ask: “ Why 
shouldn’t they have both ?” 

In Devonshire they say of anyone who fails: “ Wel 
there you see he didn’t give his mind to it.”—-I am, Sir, &¢, 

ELLEN L. Tar. 
Lismullen, Oriental Road, Woking. 


THE CITY OF TO-MORROW 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—In his article “* The City of To-morrow ”’ it is to be 
regretted that your correspondent feels it necessary in his 
humiliation to include Kingston-upon-Hull among. the 
English ports which, he says, are so “ lamentably different” 
from the Continental ones he names. 

But I venture to think, Sir, that his knowledge of 
Kingston-upon-Hull must be somewhat limited. It is true 
that the port, being one of the oldest in England, still suffers 
to a certain extent from the mistakes of the past, and this 


‘is probably equally applicable to those same Continental 


ports. Thanks, however, to Mr. F. W. Bricknell, M.Inst.C.E,, 
for many years the City Engineer (I am not sure whether he 
is still in office), many of these mistakes have been rectified 
and to-day Kingston-upon-Hull is one of the finest laid-out 
cities in the British Isles. As one of the principal ports, too, 
it would seem at least that the shipping people do not find 
it so ‘“‘lamentably different ’’ as otherwise they would dock 
their ships elsewhere. May I thus inquire what there is 
about my native city, Kingston-upon-Hull, to make you 
correspondent so humiliated ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
‘R. F. Bary, 
* Clandeboye,’ Farnborough Road, Farnborough, Hants. 


FUR FARMING IN ENGLAND 
[Zo the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—In an article entitled ‘‘ Country Life,’’ which appeare 





in the Spectator of July 20th, Sir William Beach Thoma > 


says, apropos the animals on Fur Farms: ‘“ They are kille FD 


humanely, that is instantly.” 


Some time early this year I visited a large silver fox farm F 
ostensibly because [ was interested in the fur trade fron 
a commercial point of view. My real reason was that I wantel 


to know how these animals are likely to meet their death. In 


the course of conversation I asked the manager quite casuall\ 7 


what he considered to be the best method of killing. He 
replied that the very best method was to tread on the animal’ 
heart until it was dead. But he added that, if they decided tv 
employ this method in England it would have to be done 0 


the quiet, as public opinion would be against it, and also the} 


R.S.P.C.A. had already approached them on the subject. 

Would Sir William Beach Thomas consider this to b 
a humane and instantaneous method of killing ? 

It must be borne in mind that the fur farmer cares only fo! 
the animal’s commercial value. He has no sentiment 
feeling for the creatures he rears. Mercy must be subserviet! 
to profit. Certain drugs might have the effect of loosening th 
hairs, and this would take from the value of the pelt. Messrs 
Allen and McLure, in their book entitled Theory and Practit! 
of Fox Ranching, suggest as an alternative and more mercifl 
method of killing than trampling, the injection of ‘ abot! 
2 teaspoonful of liquor strychnine into the chest cavity 
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When one becomes more or less experienced in this operation 
there is no difficulty in injecting the poison directly into the 
heart.” 

I have discussed both these methods with three veterinary 
surgeons, and they are all agreed that both methods are 
inhumane. 

It seems very unlikely that these poor animals will meet 
with a painless end, unless the British Public insists that the 
killing and pelting shall be open to public inspection, and that 
such inspection shall be by disinterested lay persons paying 
expected visits to the farms during the killing and pelting 
seasons.—I am, Sir, &c., Giapys GARLE. 

7 Woburn Mansions, W.C.1. 


DAME HENRIETTA O. BARNETT 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


gin,—I am told that a writer in the Spectator regretted that 
I had died last week. So I write to say that I have not 
been called upon to take that interesting step in the journey 
ofthe soul. I am glad, as I should like to see from the plane 
of this earth the triumph of some of the ideals for which I 
have worked—such as the establishment of an International 
Army under the League of Nations, which while possessing 
force would use it only for the establishment of peace and 
good will. 

It would be deeply gratifying also to live to see the new 
custodians of the Poor Law Children so organize their duties 
that every child should be treated as an individual with 
potentialities, with the right to be loved and taught how to 
love. I do not want to be removed until I can see the 
Institute at the Hampsteed Garden Suburb really finished ; 
its Hostels and School of Art built and established; its roof 
sheltering all kinds of self-governed centres for training, 
progress and the creation of friendships. 


Perhaps I seem to be planning for myself an abnormally 
long life, but is it foolish to hope that in a few years the 
Church will recognize its need for reform, so that freed from 
the trammels of the ignorance of past ages and spurred by the 
glorious gains of Science, it can divide parable and fiction 
from fact, and present the eternal verities as the truths of 
the Spirit to be followed in humility and hope ? 


Lastly, while my body is healthy and my mind as clear as 
ever it was, I do not want to leave my countless friends for 
whose affection I daily thank God. So please, dear Sir, will 
you tell your readers that I am theirs to command as far 
as seventy-eight years permit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HENRIETTA O. BARNETT. 

Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


[We have great pleasure in publishing this letter, and 
tender our sincere apologies to Dame Henrietta Barnett for 


statement.—Ep. Spectator.] 


MOTORISTS AND OUR HOSPITALS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Si,—In my native town of many industries and 80,000 
inhabitants we endeavour, by generous donations, workmen’s 
weekly subscriptions, and schemes, to keep our hospital 
free from debt, but the difficulty is greatly increased by the 
large number of motor accidents, when patients are taken into 
its wards who are not on the list of Warrington ratepayers, 
and who do not pay a tenth of the cost incurred at our 
hospital ! 

It is time, and I feel sure that splendid friend of our hospitals 
—Lord Knutsford—will agree, that every motorist insured 
against accident should carry a clause compelling the insured 
persons to compensate both the hospital and medical 
man who attended the patient during the accident, and 
insurance companies should see that this clause is carried out 
in a right manner. 


My sympathy goes out very strongly on behalf of our 
hospitals and these splendid medical men who give their 
time and skill to alleviate the suffering of humanity, 


That the Government of the future will be compelled to solve 
this grave problem is beyond denial.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Stewart Royston 
(Life Governor of Warrington Infirmary). 
Sunnyside, Paddington, near Warrington. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


EARLY CUBBING. 

There must be many readers of your paper, who, week by 
week, enjoy the notes written on the page which is headed 
“Country Life,’ but who must have read and reread the 
paragraph on “‘ Early Cubbing,” in your issue of August 17th, 
with doubt and perplexity. I think that the opinion in 
favour of an early commencement of cub-hunting is almost 
universal. But the statement that a pack of fox-hounds has 
been taken to draw standing corn is so startling that it would 
be interesting to hear further details. One of the chief 
considerations that influence a Master of Hounds in arranging 
the early cub-hunting draws is the avoidance of coverts from 
which there would be a risk of hounds slipping away, and 
following a fox into standing corn. The damage to a field of 
corn by being drawn by a pack of hounds would be very 
great ; if a cub was found and hunted therein it is impossible 
to say how much damage would ensue. Whether the crop 
would be completely ruined or not would depend on its 
condition and of the weather prevailing at the time. A solution 
of this strange event may be that your correspondent has 
inadvertently written standing grain instead of Kale, which is 
a very favourite covert for foxes at this time of year.— QUERY. 


REFERENCE FOunD. 
In reply to W. D. White, Newmilns, Ayrshire, the lines 
‘* Whence that completed form of all completeness ? 
Whence that high perfection of all sweetness ?” 
are by Keats, and will be found in Endymion.—W. B. Etu1s, 
Newcastle. 


THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE DAY. 


On September 21st next the SpecTATOR begins publication of 
a series of articles on ‘* Reunion.” The idea of the series is to 
air the subject of Reunion in general, in view of the South Indian 
Scheme and the Lambeth Conference. The introduction (which 
will appear in our issue of September 21st, 1929) will be written 
by the Rev. A. Duncan Jones, who will be followed in succeeding 
weeks by the Bishop of Middleton, Archbishop Germanos of 
Thyateira, Dr. Scott Lidgett, Father Leslie Walker, S.J., Mr. 
William Paton and Dr. Sparrow Simpson. In view of the success 
of the ** Defence of the Faith” series in the Spectator early this 
year, further articles on ‘* The Aspects of the Faith” by the fol- 
lowing contributors will appear in the Specrator from 
November 16th, 1929, to February 15th, 1930; The Bishop of 
Gloucester, Rev. F. Brabant, Dr. Edwyn Bevan, Rev. D. 
Maltby, Dr. Rudolf Otto, Dr. Albert Peel, The Bishop of 
Southampton, Rev. Dr. McNeile, Dr. Goudge, Abbot Butler, Mr. 
Rufus Jones, Canon Vernon Storr, Canon B. K. Cunningham and 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree. To ensure regular delivery of the 
SPECTATOR readers are advised to ask their newsagents now to 
order the paper specially for them during the continuation of 
the series, or in case of difficulty in securing copies, to apply to 
The Subscription Manager, The Spectator Ltp., 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


Poetry 
On a Saying of Jesus of Nazareth 


(Written on papyrus in the third century, and found in Egypt 
by Grenfell and Hunt in 1897.) 
Where there are two, there I will make it three ; 
Where there is one, the second I will be: 
And if you cleave the wood, or raise the stone, 
You then shall there discover Me alone. 


The Onlookers 


Our souls must see the things forbidden 
By which we are beguiled ; 
But can it be so much as mooted 
That they in seeing are polluted ? 
For when the sun shines on a midden 
The sun is not defiled. 
CuarLES DALMON. 
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Some Books 


Ir ever there was a being whose life exhibited, almost from 
her earliest years, the quality which the Greeks called hubris, 
it was the last Empress of Russia. Such is the conclusion, 
though it is not definitely so stated in the book, that one 
comes to on reading Princess Catherine Radziwill’s The 
Intimate Life of the Last Tsarina (Cassell, 12s. 6d.). The 
Empress, always entertaining a falsely exalted idea of her 
own importance and estranging from: her husband nearly all 
who could give him good advice—even his own mother— 
antagonized the Russia’ aristocracy, hated the intelligentsia, 
repressed the commonalty ; and then there was Rasputin. 
All the elements of a tragic downfall were there, and 
Princess Radziwill, in a coldly judicial and strongly written 
narrative, gives them full value. She disclaims any idea of 
writing an indictment, but the undisguised truth is the 
most terrible indictment of any. ‘“ Be more autocratic, my 
very own sweetheart ; show your mind,” writes the ill- 
starred woman to her weak and doting husband; ‘ Go 
along, you coward,” said Henrietta Maria to Charles I.; 
and in either case the results of the advice were singularly, 
tragically alike. ‘‘It would be useless to deny that this 
woman of destiny was the principal cause of the ruin of 
Russia.” 
* * * * 

The fact that Miss K. M. Kaple, who has written An 
Outline of Period Furniture (Putnam, 21s.), is University 
Extension Lecturer in Interior Decoration at the University 
of California says much for the enthusiasm which America 
shows for the antique. Her illustrations of fine pieces in 
American museums are both attractive and significant. The 
book covers a wide field, from Egypt to the present day, and 
is truly an outline. But it is practical and sensible, and 
generally accurate, though one incautious sentence suggests 
that Chippendale invented the claw and ball foot which, as 
the author herself states elsewhere, was common in the 
Queen Anne period. The six walnut Queen Anne chairs 
that brought about £900 at Christie’s this summer had claw 
and ball feet. The English reader will note as novel the 
chapter on Duncan Phyfe, a Scottish American (1768-1854), 
whose furniture is much esteemed by American collectors. 
Miss Kaple does not share the silly prejudice against modern 
copies of old furniture. Provided that they are well and 
intelligently made, the replicas are for practical purposes as 
good as the originals. The Wallace Collection has a 
magnificent copy of a famous Riesener bureau which would 
deceive an expert. On the other hand, we demur most 
strongly to the remark that, ‘‘ Furniture has finished its 
evolution, as man has finished his, and both stand in their 
perfection of development.” It is profoundly untrue. 

* * * * 

The amusing, though fanciful, drawings of EK. T. Reed are 
as much as most of us know about prehistoric man. We 
have smiled at his distorted fauna and at his strange, unlikely 
humans, but almost despite ourselves these caricatures have 
stuck in our minds and we persist in thinking of prehistoric 
man in terms of E. T. Reed. Alas, tempora mutantur! For 
the archaeologists have been busy digging and exploring, and 
now comes Professor G. Renard to tell us the whole story 
which the spade has revealed. And how charmingly he tells 
it! Learning and imagination are so happily allied that we 
are at once reconciled to our disillusionment. He has 
reconstructed prehistoric life and into bare bones has breathed 
his vitalizing magic. It is an entrancing story of struggle, 
discovery, and invention: gradually chaos gives place to 
coherence, and the art of living supersedes the art of keeping 
alive. Fancy rarely gets out of hand and the few slips 
which we have noticed are small blemishes in what the 
author modestly calls “‘ a provisional essay.” Life and Work 
in Prehistoric Times (Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.) is a notable 
addition to the History of Civilisation series, but we must 
protest that, while the plates are excellent, the paper does 
not Iend itself to illustrations in the text. 

* * * * 

A vivid impression of some aspects of life in old London 
may be gained from the earlier chapters of the Rev. EK. G, 
O’Donoghue’s highly interesting and well illustrated book on 


a 


<_< 


of the Week 


Bridewell Hospital (Lane, 21s.), which carries on his history of 
a once famous institution from 1603 to the present day. The 
author is the Chaplain of Bethlem Hospital, which is under 
the same authority as Bridewell, and he has used the official 
records to excellent purpose. The former palace, standing on 
the Thames’ bank to the west of the Fleet river, was used 
until Victorian days as a prison for men and women and an 
asylum for vagrants and children. The prisoners were trans. 
ferred to Holloway, the vagrants to workhouses. The 
children are now educated in a fine country school, and the 
offices alone, in New Bridge Street, occupy part of the old site, 
One of the Bridewell burial grounds, in Dorset Street, remaing 
vacant, immune from the builder under an Act of Parliament, 
Unruly prisoners were flogged in public till late in the 
eighteenth century, and their keepers were often harsh. But 
our forefathers were kindly and charitable, and this City 
institution—which was not the only Bridewell—was well 
administered on the whole. 


* * * * 


Mr. George Meudell has always been a very stalwart Aus. 
tralian patriot ; and in his lively autobiography, The Pleasant 
Career of a Spendthrift (Routledge, 10s. 6d.) he hands out a 
few home truths to the rest of the world. London especially 
rouses his denunciations: it is repulsive, dark, airless and 
chilly ; the climate is odious ; the inhabitants are thin, feeble, 
and dyspeptic ; their strength has been sapped by the im. 
ported food they eat, and the effect is seen in their growing 
incompetence in the liberal arts and in sport. The chief fault 
of this autobiography is its quite surprising prolixity and 
repetitiveness ; as if the author had dictated a couple of pages 
one day, and quite forgotten by the next what he had already 
said. There is an interesting picture, however, of the land 
booms and financial scandals of Australia in the ’nineties; 
and Mr. Meudell’s opinionatedness adds an attraction to the 
narrative. All roads lead back in the end to the conviction that 
Australian women are the most beautiful in the world, Aus- 
tralian men the most vigorous and best educated (if only they 
would stop the disastrous habit of importing English pro- 
fessors), Australia itself the land most full of opportunity and 


natural resources. 
* * * * 


The value of Mr. Bonamy Dobree’s criticism rests in its 


-honesty ; in his steady attempt to say what he means, and 


feels, without swerving. The quality is rare enough: there 
are few literary critics whom we can really call independent in 
this sense. The Lamp and the Lute (Clarendon Press, 5s.) 
contains studies of Ibsen and Hardy, Mr. Kipling, Mr. E. M. 
Forster, Mr. Eliot, and Mr. Lawrence. In each of the studies 
we have the delight of finding a real response to the author, 
an attempt to grasp his “ intuition,” and a definite thinking- 
out of the artistic—and moral—problems his outlook involves. 
There is an equivalent disadvantage: Mr. Dobree himself is 
in love with doubt; and perhaps at times confuses doubt 
with honesty. In criticism written with a chill and dry intel- 
lectual tone, we are more likely to find small insights than 
deep understanding ; and Mr. Dobree never seems as centrally 
true as he would no doubt wish to be. This is no reason, 
however, for ingratitude; the small insights are genuine 
and clear. 
Cy * * * 
(‘“‘ General Knowledge Competition” and *“* More Boos of the 
Week” will be found on pages 318 and 317.) 


The Competition 


SincE the planning of holidays does not seem to be as 
inspiring as we hoped, we have suggested for our next com- 
petition a description or an impression of some exciting or 
entertaining incident which has actually been experienced 
by the writer during a holiday. A prize of five guineas will 
be given for the entry of not move than 1,000 words which is 
considered to be the most remarkable in substance, and the 
most graphic in the manner of its telling. The competition 
will close on Friday, September i3th. 
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The Resurrection of the Dead. By F. 8S. M. Bennett, Dean of 
Chester. (Chapman and Hall. 5s.) 

the Faith of tae Future. By J. H. Tuckwell. (Methuen. 5s.) 

the Confusion of Tongues : a Guide to the Modern Tower 

of Babel. By C. W. Ferguson. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

Ix that revival of interest in religious problems which is a 
marked feature of contemporary thought, perhaps no subject 
js more certain of securing attention than that of personal 
immortality: nor is there any problem which submits to 
more contradictory solutions. Some of these solutions come 
from the most unexpected quarters. Thus, a distinguished 
ecelesiastic finds no reason for believing in the ‘“‘ natural im- 
mortality ” of man; whilst a thinker with no orthodox affinities 
gs stoutly upholds the results of “* psychic science.” The Dean 
of Chester, in defending and restating the doctrine of condi- 
tinal immortality, has with him a small but solid company 
of Christian thinkers, among whom he is almost certainly right 
in numbering St. Paul; in fact, one of the most striking 
features of his deeply interesting book is his exposition of the 
true meaning of St. Paul’s teaching on immortality, and the 
nature of that ‘** eternal life ’’ which the Gospel offers to men. 
He maintains that the New Testament assumes man to be 
capable of immoi tality, but not “‘immortable.”” The doctrine 
of the natural immortality of all souls cannot be found in the 
Bible: nor was it taught by the Church before the sixth 
eentury. On the other hand, super-natural immortality, the 
gift of eternal life as the peculiar privilege of ‘* redeemed ” 
souls, can be supported by Scripture. It means the restora- 
tion of man, who has “‘ fallen” by divergence from the true 
path of his evolution, to that fullness of life for which he was 
destined in the Mind of God. This view can be harmonized 
not only with theology but with science. Whilst a Christian 
biologist must find increasing difficulty in retaining his belief 
innatural immortality, with its implied separation of ** body ” 
and “soul,” he need, says Dean Bennett, ‘ find nothing in 
his biology to prevent his repeating whole-heartedly the last 
and most majestic phrases of the Nicene Creed ’’—those which 
affirm the conditional raising to immortality of ‘‘ the body- 
soul, or, if you like it better, soul-body”’ of man. Biology and 
psychology concur in rejecting the notion of an immortal soul 
inhabiting a mortal body, which it simply vacates at death. 
“Tf the personal self-conscious organism, man (with the 
memories and affections which make him what he is), is to 
survive the grave, it must be by organic resurrection or not 
at all.” 

This, with all its difficulties, certainly seems to be the 
Pauline view ; nor is it diffieult to show that the true altern- 
ative proposed in the Synoptics is between the eternalizing of a 
complete human personality and its entire destruction at 
death. The word translated ‘* perdition” by our Revisers 
really means destruction ; the reference is to Gehenna, the 
place Gutside the walls where all the rubbish of Jerusalem was 
burnt. Such a doctrine eludes many of the stock difficulties 
associated with personal survival. It empties hell, without 
unduly crowding heaven; and maintains the moral and 
spiritual values implicit in the idea of “* judgment,” whilst 
eliminating the elements of vindictiveness and eternal conscious 
loss, 


A Mad World My Masters. By Nicholas Breton. Edited with 
Introduction by Ursula Kentish-Wright. (The Cresset Press. 
2 vols. 50s.) 


Herr is a lovely garden to wander in! It is an old English 
garden, made before your curious and funereal importations 
from France and Italy. It was laid and planted by one Nick 
Breton, famous in his own time, but since forgotten and 
mouldering at his own fantastical gates, until old Tom Warton 
mentioned him a century and a half ago. Now the garden 
has been swept and tidied—very reverently, without any 
modern audacity or outrage—by Miss Kentish-Wright. A 
very grateful and comforting task, which the editor has 





is 


enjoyed, if we may judge by her enthusiastic introduction. 
Perhaps we are a little ungrateful to wish that her enthusiasm 
had been extended to more copious notes explaining the 
sources of obscure passages, such, for instance, as ‘* the Cursed 


Restatements 


Whilst the Dean of Chester looks towards a future which 
shall establish more friendly relations between the findings of 
religion and of science, and fully disclose the meaning of tradi- 
tional Christianity, Mr. Tuckwell regards with profound 
pessimism the prospects of institutionai religion. ‘* Religious 
darkness,” he says, ** has settled over our land, deeper, we 
believe, than anything ever known before in our history as a 
people.” We are suffering from a national “* dark night of the 
soul” ; a curious judgment, when we consider that theological 
writings, and discussions of religious themes, now obtain far 
greater attention than twenty years ago. Sure that orthodox 
Christianity is dead, and equally sure that religion is a necessity 
of the * rational mind,’ Mr. Tuckwell first examines the vital 
elements in the religion of the past—and especially in the 
Catholic tradition—in order to ascertain what the “ rational 
cosmic faith’? of the future must include. Relying for his 
facts mainly upon Loisy and Kirsopp Lake, he regards historic 
Christianity as a ‘** Mystery Cult’ ; whilst his own hopes for 
the future—as readers of Religion and Reality would 
expect—are deeply coloured with pantheism. But surely this 
temperamental bias carries him too far, when it leads him to 
describe the Catholic doctrine of the Mass as a response to the 
“unconscious pantheistic’ cravings’? of humanity. It is 
rather the central religious intuition of a Transcendent, a 
* Wholly Other” over against the creature—in other words, 
the distinctness of God—which is the life blood of sacramental 
religion: and nothing less than this will long satisfy man’s 
religious thirst. The “ faith’? proposed by Mr. Tuckwell, 
which shall be ** free from all entanglements with history, from 
all irrelevant appeals to tradition and authority” and 
** grounded solidly on man’s ever-growing knowledge of 
himself and his place in the universe ” is, in fact, not so much 
a religion as the preparation for religion: and not the best of 
preparations at that. It must, he says, be “‘ absolute ” ; but 
how this pure absolutism, if attainable, can serve the need of 
historically conditioned creatures, adapted at all points to the 
contingent, is not very clear. Those who have had to deal 
with souls whose ** rational cosmic faith ’’ has crumbled under 
the pressure of life, will look forward to its triumph with 
misgiving. 

Nor will this misgiving be allayed by the suggestion that 
the Higher Pantheism of the future is already foreshadowed in 
the self-interested immanentism of American ‘* Mind Cure ” 
and similar movements. Those who wish to study the results 
of this ‘‘ rediscovery by the soul of the American people” of 
the ancient doctrine of the divinity of man, need only turn to 
Mr. Ferguson's lively and enthralling pages. There, among 
the herd of camels of every age, size, and shape proposed for 
the nutrition of those who cannot swallow gnats, they will 
find the queer cults which have developed from the premise 
that ‘* the Infinite is really You.” In Unity, with its army 
of typists, and mail-order department sending spiritual 
succour by return, or in New Thought, with its careful attention 
to the believer's financial needs, religious utilitarianism seems 
to have reached its term. It may be credulous, but I hope 
that the faith of the future will be less unlovely than this. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL 


Nicholas Breton 


Crue visit the vyle places.” However, these difficulties do not 
occur too frequer.tly to mar our enjoyment. 

Breton was born about 1545-8, in Cripplegate ; married 
Ann Sutton of Cripplegate in 1593; and, as far as we know, 
died in Cripplegate in 1626. He thus had London in his bones ; 
and that means a certain quality which we find in all London- 
born writers, no matter how diverse they are: Milton, Lamb, 
Keats, Chesterton; a quality which comes out in their 
slippered moments; indefinable, and perhaps only to be 
recognized by another Londoner. Mr. Chesterton may one 
day write an essay on this subtlety, this sort of sturdy shyness. 

Breton, like most native Londoners, had no gift for making 
money. His father was a comfortable merchant, who owned 
estates, and a wharf on the site of the present Custom House 
(not Customs House, as Miss Kentish-Wright calls it). In 
spite of the generous terms of the paternal will, which amongst 
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other things bequeathed * to my son Nicholas Breton forty 
pounds in money one salt all gilt with a cover and marked 
W.E. and six silver spoons and the gilt bedstead and bed that 
I lie in at London with the Tester and curtains of blue aad 
yellow sarcenet and all other the apparel of the same bed to be 
delivered unto him when he shall accomplish his said age of 
twenty four years,”’ the poor scribbler did not prosper from a 
worldly point. of view. As a poet and journalist, however, he 
became one of the most popular writers of his age, a rival even 
to that tremendous and dreary drudge, Dekker. His pupu- 
larity may have been due to his genius for headlines, for 
Ruskin is his only compeer in the elusive art of titling a book. 
The Pilgrimage to Paradiso, Wit’s Trenchmour, Miseries of 
Mavillia, A Mad World My Masters ; these are all excellent 
bait, and show an adroit angler for publicity. 


In spite of this success he did not keep the profits of it. We 
an read between the lines—for he did no flagrant whining— 
that his life was full of unhappy accidenis and follies. In a 
dedication to the Countess of Pembroke, the sister of Sir 
Philip Sidney, he describes himself as ‘‘ Your poor wnworthy 
named poet, who by the indiscretion of his youth, the malice 
of envy, and the disgrace of ingratitude had utterly perished, 
had not the hand of your honour revived the heart of humility.” 
And in his ‘“ conference” ketween the ‘angler and the 
scholler,”’ he says, ‘‘ rich men onely layde the golden hooke in 
the deepe consciences of the covetous, where they plucked up 
such favours as brought them a world of commoditie: and 
yet I remember one more welthie then wise, having made a 
hooke of a great Waight, which was swallowed by a wide 
mouth, the great fish puld the no little foole into the water, 
and eyther drowned him in the deepe, or so swallowed him up 
quick, that he was never seen after in the world.” That 
description contains the salt of remorse, and it suggests that 
the author was not hungry through reticence in dipping his 
fingers in the fleshpots. 

The qualities which made Breton so popular amongst his 
contemporaries are those which make him somewhat tedious 
to-day. He was humorous and satirical, tying fantastic knots 
with the foibles of the day. Comedy, since it feeds on manners, 
does not wear so well as, ragedy, which is the stuff of our 
fundamental being, the foundations of man. Manners change, 
and with them our conception of the comic. In consequence, 
a vast amount of Elizabethan humour, and especially the 
verbal form of it, the absurdly attenuated pun, and the punning 
sequence of images, now bore us extremely. Much of the 
earlier Shakespearian comedy, with its exuberant syllabic 
stunts and play on dog-Latin, may interest historians, but it” 
is wearisome to the more discriminating Shakespeare lover. 
In the same way one feels that Miss Kentish-Wright’s zeal 
has gone too far in giving us two volumes of Breton’s prose, 
no matter how beautifully it is presented. His inspiration was 
a very topical one ; and even in his deepest moments—which, 
being in verse, do not appear in these books—the melancholy 
which he celebrates is rather that which was the intellectual 
fashion of his time, than a personal experience. Raleigh, 
and certainly Shakespeare, made a really haunting and tragic 
obsession of this pagan mood : but few others did so: certainly 
not Breton. What he did do, however, was to express, with 
the nice selectiveness and accuracy of the Dutch and Flemish 
painters, the domestic and social life which flourished around 
him. The cobbled streets and over-leaning houses; the 
dress, food, and habits of Elizabethan society, both high and 
low ; the customs, games, and superstitions ; all these come 
to life in his quaint essays. It is like paying a visit to the 
London Museum. This guidance is interlarded with much 
quizzing and bum-wisdom, such council as ‘a good cup of 
Sack will kill the malice of a red Herring,” or ‘* the shoulder 
of a hog is a shooing horne to good drinke.” Scholars, pedlers, 
soldiers, farmers, dairymaids, lawyers, squires, school children, 
brides, and usurers all are embalmed in Breton’s pages. I say 
embalmed, because they do not quiie come to life. He is too 
witty ; he has too much to say about them. 

All this rich material is presented in a prose as standardized 
and clipped as a yew-hedge or a sonnet. He gives us a series 
of essays on the months, another on the hours, each one 
beginning and ending with the same formulae. His prose, like 
most Elizabethan prose, is lacking in discriminating cadence, 
and proves on examination to be thinly disguised verse lengths 
with colons to mazk the line ends and caesuras. Miss Kentish- 





Wright quotes a passage as an example of what she Consider 
** can hold its own with the best prose in the English language,” 
It runs: “ Oh, it kild my heart, and yet I could not die, and 
kill myself I would not, for feare of God’s displeasure : for 
desperation is the high way to damnation! God deliver ie 
from that ill thought.” To my ear it sounds like blank Verse, 
He even has sudden lyrical runs of anapests accented } 
rhymes, as ‘‘ and the Porpas playes in the pride of the tide.” 
English prose had not yet come into its own, in spite of Bacon, 
North, and Shelton. Some sobering years were to elapse 
before the great ecclesiastics such as Hooker and Fuller wer 
at work on the shaping of the foundations of modern English 
prose style. We cannot criticize Breton adversely because he 
did not use a technique which was not yet developed. He did 
excellently what he had it in his power to do. In his series of 
essayettes on the Hours, he posed a tableau, and with each 
Hour showed the effect of the passage of time on the figures ip 
the picture. The cock and hens, the watchman, the nurse and 
child, the cat and mouse, the student and thief, all, as it were, 
move up one hour. The effect is that of a slow-motion film, 
Only a man with a touch of genius could be so ingenious, 
And that is how one thinks of Nicholas Breton. 
Ricuarp Cuurca, 


Joy or Sorrow in Work 


By Henri de Man. Translated from the German 
(George Allen and Unwin. 83, 6d, 


Joy in Work. 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
net.) 

M. pE MAN is slowly but steadily establishing himself as 

an important European sociologist. His large work, The 

»*sychology of Socialism, which was published in Europe 
under the title of Beyond Marxism, was a repudiation of 
the classical Socialist position which is built up on the basis 
of economic materialism: it enunciated a kind of ethical 


Socialism, leaning to a large extent on modern psychology, 


His present volume, which was published a couple of year 
ago in Germany, is an analysis drawn from first-hand observa- 
tion of the impulses to and against work. The book is divided 
into two parts. The first part is a classification of all the 
impulses which promote joy and pleasure in work, while the 
second part gives a list of the inhibitions and hindrances from 
work. This classification is subdivided into a great number 
of subheads. Thus, in Chapter 1, we have described what an 
called ‘‘ Primary Motives.” These consist of instincts of 
activity, instincts of play, possessive instincts, and soon. Ws 
cannot say that this classification impresses us very much, 
M. de Man admits at the very start that his classification into 
instincts is only a working hypothesis. We are not sure 
that it works very well. We are not sure that it is useful, 
that it gets us any further, to talk about “ the instinct of 
activity.” A much stricter and more scientific codification of 
the findings of analytical psychology seems to us necessary 
before much can be done along these lines. But this is not 
to say that M. de Man’s work is useless, for much of it has the 
great advantage of being first hand. For example, ia 
his section on the possessive instinct, he produces a large 
number of actual reports from workers on their attitude in 
regard to their tools of work, which show the extremely 
possessive attitude which workers adopt towards their tools 
even when these belong entirely to the employer, and have 
nominally no connexion whatever with the individual worker. 

Perhaps, however, de Man’s most interesting chapter i 
the third, on “ The Sense of Social Obligation.” He takes 
the view that there is practically no society, no community 
in the world to-day. Yet the masses, in his opinion, have 4 
passionate psychological need for a sense of community. 
He explains in this way the extraordinary fact that at the very 
time when, as he says, a world international market has beet 
established, when communications are a hundred times easitt 
than they have ever been in the world, at that moment the 


masses have become infinitely more nationalistic than they} 


have ever been before :—- 


“ The extraordinary intensification of national sentiment amon 
the masses of the population at the very time when the world 
market had become established, and when international intercout® 


had assumed such extensive proportions, has other reasons beside) 


the obvious political and economic one. The ultimate explanatio 
is psychological. The development of the capitalist system ha 
destroyed the old communal ties; has made an end of local 
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sm, rural neighbourliness, the organized estates of the 
realm, the guilds, &c. The disappearance of these has left a 
vacancy, an aching need for compensation ; and in 1914 the 
unfulfilled emotion found explosive outlets in a frenzy of national 
sentiment. The new social ties which the workers had created 
in the shape of their political and industrial organizations were 
till too young, too void of tradition, too anaemic, too markedly 
wanting the support of general ethical sentiment, to cope with 
the violent discharge of the inhibited herd instinct in the field of 
nationalism. Bowing before the storm, the leaders of the working- 
class organizations accepted the incorporation of these into the 
achinery of the State, or subordination to the State.” 


m 
He feels, however, that the War, to some extent, disillusioned 
the workers of the nationalist ideal. ‘* There are plenty of 
indications,” he writes, “‘ that scepticism is spreading amongst 
the masses, at any rate in Germany.” Therefore, once again, 
the masses are left with little social obligation towards work. 


De Man foresees the establishment of a new community 
as the only solution, and in a fine passage he warns us against 
a self-righteous attitude :-— 


“Before one of my readers ventures to preach morality and 
duty as @ means for overcoming the industrial worker’s distaste 
for work, it would be well if such a reader were to make himself 
personally acquainted with the suffering he is so lightheartedly 
willing to counsel others to bear—the ‘ ordinary’ frustration of 
the ‘elementary’ instincts which I am now about to discuss. 
Or are we to suppose that the ‘ spiritually minded’ man, for the 
simple reason that he is acquainted with higher happiness, need 
not concern himself about the ‘ paltry’ troubles of the millions, 
for whom every struggle for happiness is primarily a struggle for 
brad 2? Who is entitled to speak in such a way, as long as ho 
owes his own happiness to the labour of these same millions, without 
whom he himself would be but a human beast, naked, cold, hungry, 
a prey to all the basest material cares ?” 


His general conclusions are that many of the most pressing 
needs of the workers can be satisfied without abolishing 
the capitalist system :— 


“A study of the direction of this will shows us that the social 
aspirations of the workers, even of the Socialist workers, cannot 
be exhaustively summed up under the catchword ‘ anti-capitalism.’ 
The old struggle for the rights of man, taking on a new form as 
astruggle for joy in work, has shifted the problem to some extent. 
In one sense the aim of this struggle falls short of the abolition 
of capitalism ; in another sense, it is much more than this. It 
is less, in so far as many of the worst causes of the workers’ distaste 
for their work can be done away with even without an abolition 
of the capitalist profit-making economy ; it is more, in so far as 
there are other causes, deeper causes, rooted rather in industrialism 
than in capitalism, and the task of overcoming these would still 
face an industrial Socialist society. Thus the workers, as well 
as the employers, have still a good many problems of which they 
dream little in their present philosophy to solve—problems towards 
whose solution I have tried to give pointers.” 


The Flight of Birds 


This Bondage. By Commander Bernard Ackworth. 
Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


(John 


Aut of us have seen birds “ riding the wind,” hanging 
motionless above us when half a gale is blowing. It strikes 
us with something of a shock, therefore, to be told that the 
bird feels no wind, and might as well, as far as its sensations 
are concerned, be flying in a flat calm; yet this is what 
Commander Ackworth tells us. He points out that the bird 
which seems motionless to us is actually making through the 
air with a speed equal to the speed of the wind, and must do 
80 in order to retain its position relative to us. Similarly, 
when it seems to us to be moving at a certain speed, this speed 
will not be the speed at which it is actually moving through 
the air, but the resultant of that speed and the speed of the 
wind. It flies, so to speak, in a moving calm, and its speed 
over the ground can only be found by compounding its 
speed of flight with the speed of the medium in which it 
flies. The bird may be aware of the wind, when it sees that it 
isheing swept out of its course, but can never feel it. We 
may almost suggest that to a bird in flight, it is the 
earth which appears fluid, swept by gust and eddy, and the 
“air which appears to be the stable medium, just as, to a 
passenger in a train, it is the station which appears to move 
/ away from him, not he away from the station. 


This is all right in the day time, with the objective in 
sight. Imagine, however, birds flying during the night 
| time, on a migratory journey, or out of sight of land. Should 


3 





a wind spring up across their course they will, without 
knowing it, be swept out of their true direction, and away 
from all possible landmarks remembered from a previous 
flight. Under these conditions navigation is impossible, 
when morning may disclose a scene unexpected and unknown, 
with no notion of the direction from which it has been 
reached, so that the bird cannot even tell which way it is out 
of its course. Some additional sense is necessary to account 
for the fact that any of the birds return home at all. Without 
it they must infallibly be lost. 


This sense the author finds in an “absolute” sense of the 
way to some point on the earth. He turns the bird into an 
automatic machine flying always with its beak towards the 
bourne, regardless of the fact that by this means it may have 
to fly far further than if it made allowance for the wind and 
shaped a constant course with it in view. He denies, in 
fact, that birds have any mind in the sense of which we talk 
of it, asserting that such a mind could only be a hindrance 
to them, and no use, since they cannot hope to navigate by 
means of it. 


Happily for those of us who cherish sentimental illusions, 
the evidence of the existence of mind in birds is not exhausted 
with their powers of navigation, but we are forced to admit 
that we have a sensation of “ clinging ” to our illusion as we 
say so. We are encouraged in our temerity, however, by the 
fact that Commander Ackworth, not content with our modest 
beliefs, sails on to attack others more able to defend them- 
selves. Among’these are “ evolution,’ and Einstein’s theory 
of relativity, and the belicfs of all those who form the modern 
generation of scientists. 

There is, of course, much superstitious nonsense talked in 
the name of science, and it is encouraged in the most gross 
way by many of the “scientists” themselves. It is, 
however, unlikely that they are all so mistaken as 
Commander Ackworth makes them out to be, especially as 
they have taken many of their theories from the very 
amateurs for whom, by contrast, he has such great praise. 
This portion of the book, in- fact, may, we think, lead to an 
undeserved doubt of the theories of Commander Ackworth 
himself, discovered by his personal observation and acumen. 
It is as well to say here that we think those doubts unfounded. 
We shall have to recast many of our beliefs about birds, though 
not quite so many as Commander Ackworth would wish. 
Of his views on human aviation we say nothing, though we 
believe that here also he is drawing unwarranted conclusions. 

Finally, it is impossible to conclude any notice of This 
Bondage without expressing our gratitude for the extremely 
picturesque phrases with which the author embellishes 
especially the more controversial chapters. Every scientist 
*““ has imbibed from intellectual childhood the mother’s milk 
of evolution.” Some of them may wish to place the “ crad’e 
of life . .. for all the author knows, in the fabulous Island of 
Atlantis.” This is the true voice of controversy, and to find 
anything like it we must go back to the eighteenth century. 
To the lay reader it saves the book from dullness. 
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Scandinavia’s Best 


Denmark’s Best Stories———-Sweden’s Best Stories.—— 
Norway’s Best Stories. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. each.) 


Ir would be interesting to know whether Scandinavian peoples 
are proud of their consanguinity, whether they see themselves as 
closely akin in culture—representatives of one stock and one 
‘tradition. . No doubt there are two movements amongst them 
and two moods; as, indeed, there seem always to be in similar 
circumstances: the first, a feeling for the advantages of solidarity 
and a joy in common traits, the second a demand on the part 
of each member to individualize itself, to become distinct 
and be recognizably itself and nothing else. To the rest of 
Kurope the common traits are clearer and more impressive 
than the differences. 

In the nineteenth century the biggest figures of Scandinavian 
letters struggled to be Europeans; they dealt with the 
- religious, philosophical and social issues that were agitating 
the whole continent. Even then, however, even in Ibsen, 
Strindberg, and Bjérnson, the interest which we have come 
to regard as typical of these three countries had already shown 
itself—the interest in the common folk of the country, in 
peasants, in village life, in the small communities of men and 
women directly in contact with the elements. It was a less 
mystical interest than the great Russian writers displayed in 
their own peasantry ; more informative, more temporal, and 
(to those who have a taste for the chaotic spirituality of 
Russia) decidedly stodgier. The kinship of the Scandinavian 
countries is most marked in this choice of theme and in its 
treatment: Selma Ligerlof is from Sweden, Hamsun and 
Bojer from Norway, Knudsen, Jensen, and Karl Larsen from 
Denmark. 

The three volumes of short stories published for the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation are all of them full of 
value and full of entertainment ; and the editor, Miss Hanna 
Astrup Larsen, has included in each a survey of the country’s 
literature and biographical notes on the authors from whom 
she selects. If it were necessary to describe in a word the 
impression we gain from each volume—a difficult task—we 
might say: Norway for simplicity, Sweden for power, Den- 
mark for variety. Denmark, naturally enough, has been the 
channel through which international thought has reached 

‘the literatures of Norway and Sweden. Georg Brandes, 
the great arbiter and autocrat of letters, lectured in Copen- 
- hagen, and his influence in accommodating his fellow-country- 
men to the general European tradition was immeasurable. 

Still, the Jutland School came, and rebelled against the 
dominance of Copenhagen. Other writers, too, had turned 
to the folk : and Denmark is not behind Norway and Sweden 
in its local devotion. Could there be a clearer or subtler 
example of the tone of this genre than the following passage 

‘ from a tale of Sophus Schandorf ? 

“The girl was even more than usually taciturn that afternoon. 
As on former occasions, she played with her child in the littlo yard. 
Their game consisted of the little girl’s catching hold of hor mother’s 
dress behind, while both of them jogged back and forth at a slow 
trot, repeating ad infinitum in a half-singing, half-reciting tone : 

Now we are driving to Copenhagen 

To buy sweet chocolate. 
The cottager’s wife stood in the door, shading her eyes with her 
hand, and said, ‘ How nice little Marsina plays with her mother.’ ” 
One rare, unparalleled genius came from Denmark, Hans 
Christian Andersen; unparalleled because these Scandin- 
avians are not much given to whimsy. They have gentleness 
and strength ; they have persistence and wild fantasy ; but 
Andersen remains alone in his grace and wistfulness. 

The most delightful discoveries are to be made in the 
Norwegian selection. The novels of Hamsun and Bojer 
have not given us a representative picture of Norwegian 
letters; these two writers have been touched with the 
feverishness, the scepticism, the violence, more proper to 
the land of Strindberg. There are very notable peasant 
stories here by Hans Aanrud and Jacob Breda Bull; and a 
piece of farce by Jacob Hilditch which is queerly like the 
sea-stories of W. W. Jacobs. After all, however, it is 
impossible to recommend one of these volumes at the expense 
of the others. Pelle Molin and Ludwig Nordstrém are to 
be found in the selection from Sweden; as well as those 
writers, better known in England, who have given their 
land the predominant place in modern Scandinavian literature, 
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The best counsel, then, is to buy all three volumes ; and 
to use them as the nucleus of a wider reading. The stories 
are all well translated, and they lead us, more quickly ang 
surely than the best of novels by a single writer, into the 
centre of an original and profuse literary tradition, 


Fiction 
Sermons in Meringues 


The Return of the Scarecrow. By Alfred Noyes. (Casgol 
7s. 6d.) ‘ 

Molinoff or, the Count in the Kitchen. By Maurice Bedg, 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 


In the Long Run. By Godwin Kompers. (Methuen. 17s. 6d) 
Other Ways and Other Flesh. By Edith O’Shaughnegy, 

(Cape. 7s. 6d.) ? 
Arter one has laughed a little forcedly at the twists and tums 
of Mr. Noyes’ rather smug and mechanical comedy, one calls 
to mind the depressing Jacques of As You Like It, who looked 
for books in running brooks and in stones, for sermons, Ip 
the beautiful Forest of Arden—sermons! Was ever the curse 
upon our national character so neatly epitomized ; a love of 
solitude and nature falsified by national passion of rebuke ; 
nothing can be enjoyed until one is assured of moral superiority, 
Mr. Noyes deadens his Sussex comedy, as Jacques nearly 
killed Arden, by pointing to the moral of his laughter. He 
has hit upon an idea which would have been marvellous in 
the hands of a Wodehouse, but he sentimentalizes it by forcing 
a purpose upon it. He makes use of a lively ingenuity anda 
sincere feeling for natural beauty to expose the absuntity 
of intellectual snobbery in the young—but why always the 
young ?-—and blandly recommends to us, in exchange, what 
is nothing more than a stolid and insupportable self-righteous. 
ness. I was filled with a savage joy when at the end of his 
misadventure Mr. Noyes’ young clergyman won his lady, 
.What a punishment! Imprisoned in matrimony to listen to 
quotations from all Mr. Noyes’ favourite poets, uttered by 
someone who was always right ! 

The young clergyman had earned the displeasure of a young 
lady because of his intellectual snobbery. His clothes were 
stolen from him while he was sun-bathing on a Sussex common, 
and he was obliged to spend a couple of nights out in complete 
nakedness, stealing his food, sleeping in a haystack, leaping 
about like a Greek god against the sunrise, intriguing to find 
clothes and taking an incredible long time about it. He got 
home eventually in the rags of a scarecraw in which wer 
concealed some articles of a burglar’s loot, only to be caught 
up in the most laughable and humiliating consequences. 
Nakedness, notoriety in the Press-—Mr. Noyes surely overrate: 
the news value of missing clergymen ; it is a good clergyman 
who gets a column and a half for a mere couple of nights out- 
and arrest for burglary, cure the young man of his unpleasant: 
ness and lead him contrite to the superior lady. She, afte 
a few more quotations, confesses that she knew all. 

It is a pity that Mr. Noyes did not remember as Monsieur 
Bedel does that satire is its own sermon, M. Bedel’s enemiei 
are the old French Royalist families who live in isolation from 
present realities on their estates in Touraine, and who enlivei 
the tedious hours between the last formal call and the next 
traditional stag hunt, by quoting the Action Frangaise at one 
another. Into this world comes a handsome young Russiat, 
Count Molinoff, as cook to a Bolivian millionaire. The million- 
aire goes away, and Molinoff, to win the daughter of one 0! 
the neighbouring seigneurs, plays the master in the Bolivian’ 
chateau. A great adventurer, naif, elegant, a fatalist, the 
most ardent of liars, and with the tenderest of hearts, Molinoii 
is embarrassingly successful with the ladies. His sentiment 
are as exquisite as his cookery. The idea is, of course, a well 
worn one, but M. Bedel by his sprightliness has made the mot 
delicious farce out of Molinoff’s dilemma. The story glittes 
with that feline Gallic malice, and leaves in the spirit a slight 
and charming sense of tragedy. The flights of idealism i) 
the absurd and tender love of Francoise for Molinoff ris 
against a grotesque background. The book has its blemishes: 

“© Tvan,’ she moaned, ‘Oh my poor Ivan !’ 
It was love that she was.calling to. But love never retraces hi 
steps.” 

But if satire is a sermon, M. Bedel’s is as light as a meringut 

There is an accent of patronage in Mr. Kompers’ stud) 
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of East End slum life, springing perhaps from too conscious 
a desire to do the East End justice. He understands the 
varied psychology of this community, with its loyalties, its 
ynmorality and its snobberies better than he does the individual 
sychology of his leading characters. He seems to be describing 
a world in which, through lack of intuition, he has not dwelt. 
The interest of the story is divided disconcertingly between 
the tragic love of Hetty Dewsnap, a belle of Stepney, for a 
pird-fancier’s nephew, who unknown to her is a “ copper’s 
nark,” or informer ; and the love of Florrie Murrell, daughter 
of a woman who has alternated at whim between matrimony 
and prostitution, for a young “bus conductor. This second 
affair is quite well done. One entirely believes in the girl’s 
misery. But Mr. Kompers fails to make a credible figure of 
the ‘nark.” The opaque yellow glooms of mean streets, 
their poverty and disease and weary noisiness, hang over 
these crowded pages and Mr. Kompers evidently writes out of 
a deep knowledge. He expresses himself, however, in a kind 
of journalese which deadens much of his material, and one is 
left with the sensation of having wandered through these 
terrible regions east of the Tower, without effecting any 
contact with them or retaining very definite impressions. 
Like many first novels In the Long Run includes too much. 

Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, in Other Ways and Other Flesh, suffers, 
like Mr. Kompers, from an earnest desire to be sympathetic 
that is altogether too self-conscious. Her sketches of life 
in a small Roman Catholic village in the Austrian Tyrol 
fall between the two stools of truth and fiction. Either you 
must reproduce or recreate. Her style is laboured :— 

“Karolina had been brought up strenuously in the age-old 
traditions of an inn-keeper’s daughter and as befitted one having 
certain natural qualities in consonance with that estate.” 

There are sketches of the nuns, the peasantry, of the 
people of the inn where the authoress and her mother stayed, 
a portrait of the mother herself, and a curious account of a 
woman who was supposed to have had the evil eye, and the 
slander case that ensued. The best sketch is the last but one, 
the legendary tragedy of a young peasant who was led away 
by a maiden of mystical beauty and awoke to find only 
withered flowers by his side. Here Mrs. O’Shaughnessy has 
mastered her material instead of labouring with it as under a 
yoke too fervently borne. V. S. Prircuerr. 


The Magazines 


The Realist for September is a remarkably good number. 
Political theory is well represented by H. G. Wells, Bertrand 
Russell, and a hitherto unpublished speech by John Stuart 
Mill. Mr. Wells’s article has a rather peevish tone, but 
“How I Came by My Creed,” since Mr. Bertrand Russell's 
creed is necessarily based on careful reasoning from facts, 
is interesting, and Mill's speech, though written before the 
reform of 1832, contains much food for thought to-day. 
The more practical side of politics is touched on in ** Industrial 
Democracy in Great Britain,’ by W. Milne-Bailey, and in 
“The Greek Spirit and the Balkan Anomaly,” by A. E. E. 
Reade, describing the rise of the trade unions and the decay 
of Hellenism respectively. Professor Ramsay Muir has 
also an article, similar to another which he has written for 
this month’s Contemporary, on electoral reform. Science is 
this time confined to an excellent article exposing some of 
the mistakes which are current concerning ultra-violet ray 
treatment, by W. E. Dixon, and an artiele by Julian Huxley, 
not up to his usual standard. 

In The Nineteenth Century Sir E. Hilton Young in “A 
Plea for the Majority Vote ” points out that no known form 
of electoral machinery is likely to be less unfair than the 
one we use at present, and that we should therefore think 
twice before changing it, and gives reasons for his belief. 
Lord Ernle writes on ** The Empress Frederick,” and is able, 
in the first part of his paper, which is to be concluded later, to 
give some interesting extracts from his own correspondence with 
the Empress. There is an essay by Professor Irving Babbitt 
on * Coleridge and Imagination,” in which he elaborates, 
more guardedly, the theme of a happy quotation, ‘ Every ass 
that’s romantic believes he’s inspired.” Professor Dover Wilson 
on * Adult Education in England ” succeeds in relating our 
present discontents to a spiritual cause, and gives a modern 
point to the proverb “It takes nine tailors to make a man,” as 
applied to specialization in general rather than tailoring in 
particular. 

In the Contemporary we are given the spectacle of two 
Liberals appealing, one for a more practical programme, and 
the other for greater emphasis on Liberal principles as 
remedies for the decline of Liberalism. In addition to the 
article on electoral reform mentioned above there is also one 


by Lord Olivier on “ The Meaning of Imperial Trusteeship,” 
as applied to the negro races in Africa; and in “ Labour, 
Lord Lloyd and Egypt,” by H. St. J. B. Philby, we are given 
an added reason for distrusting Mr. Winston Churchill's 
attack on Mr. Henderson, in that similar treatment was 
meted out to the writer during Mr. Churchill’s tenure of the 
Colonial Office. 

In The Fortnightly there is a sensible article on “ Hard 
Times for Home Railways,” by J. A. Dunnage, who criticizes 
the railways’ claim for special treatment, and suggests means 
by which they might be able to make a recovery from their 
present bad position. There is also “* The New Régime in 
Roumania,” by H. Charles Woods, describing the effort 
which is being made to face the postponed problem of recon- 
struction, under the leadership of Mr. Maniu.. Finally 
“* Voltaire’s Library,” by George R. Havens and Norman 
L. Torrey, is an interesting account of a marvellous piece of 
literary inheritance, and of the use to which it may be put, 
all of which we owe to that “ barbarous ”’ sovereign, Catherine 
the Great of Russia. 

Blackwood’s has first a story ‘“* Willows,” by Walter de la 
Mare, which has all that poet’s delicate power. There is 
an excellent account, by John Still, of buried cities in Ceylon 
as they were twenty years ago. There is an account of the 
finding of the Spanish airmen by the ‘ Eagle’; and last, 
but not least, there is an article on “ Dr. Johnson and the 
Universities,’ by Leonard Whibley, which coliccts some 
little known passages, forming a valuable supplement to 
Boswell, whose knowledge on this point seems to have been 
incomplete. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. N. L. Emmerson, 
New Buildings, Eton College, Windsor. 


Questions on Historical Nicknames 

Who were the following ? :— 

1. The Dinner Bell. 2. The Bear-Leader. 
of Noodle Hall.——4. The Illinois Baboon. 5. Bobbing John. 
——6. The Anvil.——7. The Batavian Buffoon. 8. The Hubble- 
Bubble Man.——9. The Anatomist of Humanity.——10. The 
Adullamites.——11. The Run-away Spartan. 12. The Weather- 
cock.——-13. Colonel SeSition. 

Answers will be found on page v. 








3. David Simple 
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Travel 


The Grand Tour of India 


Ercut hundred words of advice on a visit to 320 million 
people living in a sub-continent the size of Europe without 
Russia, with as many climates as Europe, more languages 
and religions, a longer history. . . . I can only skim the 
surface of the subject and deal with time, routes, cost, 
clothes, servants, and books. 

First, time and routes. November to March is the best 
period for travelling. In the North, April is beautiful; in 
Kashmir, May and June spent on a houseboat on the Dal 
Lake will prove enchanted months. Try not to hurry, for 
no one has ever been able to hurry the East. The cities you 
must see are Bombay, Agra, Delhi, Benares, and Calcutta ; 
I think I would add the view of the Himalayas from Dar- 
jeeling (thirty-six hours from Calcutta), where the greatest 
mountains in the world confront you in their white and 
blinding beauty, as a further essential. Such a restricted 
itinerary might be accomplished in two and a half months, 
but it would leave out three important Indias: the North, 
the South, and the Native States. To visit Peshawar and 
make the journey (now done comfortably in a day by car) 
through that grim gorge by which the White Huns of Tamer- 
jane, Mahmoud, and Baber came down to loot the fat lands of 
the Ganges, is an education in the problems which confront 
the Power that holds the sceptre of Hindustan at Delhi. 
Do not miss the Khyber Pass. It is open twice a week, and 
Peshawar City, with its roses and brigands, will surprise 
and interest you almost as much as the Pass itself. 

Then if you would see a paradise on earth, go up to 
Srinagar (two days by car from Rawalpindi), hire a house- 
boat (£2 or £3 a week) and moor it among the lilies by the 
gardens of Shalimar. And if you would see more of those 
parts of India under the control of her Princes, visit Jaipur, 
Amber, Hyderabad, Travancore. Mention of this latter 
town—it is a very fascinating place—brings me to South 
India, with its tropical luxuriance and vast tanks and 
temples, where the painted elephants guard a treasure in 
votive jewels such as no king possesses. If you would see 
all this (and even so, I have missed out two places which 
may mean more to you than all the others: Cawnpore and 
its well of terrible memory, and the Residency at Lucknow, 
where alone of all the Union Jacks throughout the world 
our flag flies from sunset to the dawn), you must allow six 
months at least in order to assimilate and enjoy so much 
contrast and colour. 

As to cost, that is simple. Allow £100 for the return 
journey and £2 a day per person. Naturally a big party 
would cost somewhat less, and a single traveller, luxuriously 
inclined, might easily spend more. 

Clothes and servants are an important consideration. 
Many tourists squander a small fortune in London on totally 
useless equipment. Good sun-glasses are advisable—Crookes 
lenses of a light shade. A helmet for either man or woman 
can be bought at Messrs. Hawkes: this can be kept for 
** best ’? occasions. One very light summer costume will be 
required for the voyage out. Thick khaki helmets, camp 
equipment, extra clothes, bedding, mosquito nets, &c., can 
best be purchased at the Army and Navy Stores in Bombay : 
it is a mistake to bring out a quantity of gear of this kind 
from England. What is essential is warm clothing: a 
January morning in Delhi may pierce you to the marrow 
with its frost. If riding or shooting is in the programme 
{and India is the country of horse and gun), the necessary 
equipment should come from England. Rifle cartridges 
bought in India are often old and untrustworthy. Remember, 
by the way, that you will not be allowed to import weapons 
of military calibre, 7.e., .308. As to servants, a valet or 
general factotum is practically indispensable : do not imagine 
because you pack your own clothes and travel third class in 
England that you will enjoy doing it in India. A Goanese 
servant, if you get a good one, will probably be best for the 
visitor, as they all speak English and are ready to cook if 
required. Servants should be engaged through friends if 
possible, and should meet the boat. As to wages, I had 
my servant for fifteen years and paid him 7s. 6d. a week 
throughout that time: on this he fed and clothed himself 
and his family and served me very faithfully, but he was the 
highest caste of Hindu that will serve us white ‘‘ untouch- 
ables,’ and came from a long line of whiskered butlers. He 
would not have suited a tourist. A temporary English- 
speaking Christian servant would probably require £1 a week 
nowadays, or even more. 

On the vast literature relating to India one cannot 
dogmatize, but of the hundreds of books and authors I have 
read on the subject, Lord Zetland’s Lands of the Thunderbolt 
and The Heart of Aryavarta seem to me the best of modern 
books. Sir Frederick Treves and Mark Twain both convey 


the “ atmosphere ” of the East with great skill in The Other 
Side of the Lantern and More Tramps Abroad Tespectively, 
Pierre Loti has done the same thing in French in that 
brilliant though bitterly anti-English sketch, L’Inde sans 
les Anglais. For practical information I can recommend 
the booklets of the Indian State Railways: the essay op 
Benares (obviously written by an Indian) is particularly 
delightful. . Benares is the most baffling city on earth, and 
one of the most ancient. Our railway pamphleteer says 
you can see it in two days, but two years would be too short 
a time for the holy city of Hinduism. 

I have run over my space, but I must put in a word about 
the well-jumpers you may see at Delhi. All the usual sights 
—the six ruined cities, the seventh with its Mutiny memories, 
its Palace (‘‘ If there be a heaven on earth, it is this, it ig 
this, it is this!”’), and the eighth (an atrocity we are 
building)—you will read about in guide-books. At Tughla- 
kabad pause awhile to see the well-jumpers who dive down 
an eighty-foot well shaft, as _ their forefathers did 
before them, to amuse the Moghul Court. It is a hereditary 
profession. The men are old and very poor. Some of them 
had strange memories of 1857 when I first knew them, but 
those have gone. They love displaying their skill. Please, 
traveller, be liberal with them, even if you cannot be as 
lavish as the Great Moghul. s 

3°. Yrats-Brown, 


Books for the Wayfarer 


A correspondent writes :— 


“T have immensely enjoyed reading week by week the 
articles on ‘ Travel’ in the Spectator. As I am very keen 
on foreign travel I should be greatly obliged if you could help 
me in a selection of good books relating to travel in foreign 
countries, particularly the Far East, India, Africa (north, 
south, and central), and Europe. I am not wanting guide- 
books, but a concise description of interesting cities and towns, 
details about the customs of the people, and what to see and 
visit when in these places, which have been written by English 
travellers who have lived or stayed for long periods in foreign 
countries.” 


We have recommended to this correspondent the following 
list of books, which may also be of use to other readers :— 


“ Among Wild Tribes of Afghan Frontier.”” By Pennell. (Seeley, Service Ltd.) 

“In Farthest Burma.” By Ward. (Seeley, Service Ltd.) 

“ Cashmere in Sunlight and Shade.” By Tyndale Briscoe. (Seeley, Service Ltd.) 

“ Vighting Slave-Hunters in Central Africa.’’ By Swann. (Seeley, Service Ltd.) 

“On the Trail of the Veiled Tuareg.’’ By Campbell. (Seeley, Service Ltd.) 

“Two Gentlemen of China.”” By Lady Hosie. (Seeley, Service Ltd.) 

“Through the Alps of Chinese Thibet.” By Gregory. (Seeley, Service Ltd.) 

“ Unknown China.”’ By Collard. (Seeley, Service Ltd.) 

“Unamuno’s Essays”’ (which contain a masterpiece ‘‘ Castile ”’), 

“The Sea and the Jungle.” By H. M. Tomlinson. 

“ Devious Ways.’’ By Ross. 

“The Cities of Spain ”’ (and others). By Edward Hutton, 

“The Coast of Pleasure.” By Grant Richards. 

“ Through Formosa.’’ By Owen Rutter. 

“ British North Borneo.”’ By Owen Rutter. 

“This Little World.” (Essays of Travel.) By Stella Benson, 

“A Wayfarer in Switzerland.’’ By James 8. Muirhead. 

“ Jesting Pilate.’ By Aldous Huxley. (India and Malaya.) (7s. 6d.) 

“Tndia—A Bird’s-Eye View.”’ By Lord Ronaldshay. (18s.) 

“From Sea to Sea.”” By Kipling. (India, Japan, and U.S.A.) 2 vols. (12s.) 

“ Esto Perpetua.’’ By Hilaire Belloc. (Algeria.) (5s.) 

“Fountains in the Sand.””. By Norman Douglas. (North Africa.) (3s. 6d.) 

“Eothen.” By Kinglake. (The Mediterranean and North Africa.) (33. 6d.) 

“ First Footsteps in East Africa.” By Burton. (3s.) 

“The Shadow Show.” By J. H. Curle. (Africa and the Far East.) (3s. 6d.) 

“ Tidemarks.” By H. M. Tomlinson, (Malaya.) (3s. 6d.) 

“The Malay Archipelago.’”’ By Wallace. (10s. 6d.) 

“The Surgeon’s Log.’’ By Abrahams. (The East and Far East.) (3s. 6d.) 

“China, Japan, Korea.” By J. O. P. Bland. (10s. 6d.) 

“On a Chinese Screen.” By W.S. Maugham. (3s. 6d.) 

“‘ Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan.’’ By Lafcadio Hearn, 2 vols. (73.) 

“ Murray’s Handbook to India, Burma and Ceylon.”” New edition. (28s.) 

“Tales of Old Japan.” By Lord Redesdale. (3s. 6d.) 

“‘Lockwood Kipling’s Beast and Man in India.” -(3s. 6d.) 

“An Artist in the Tropics.” By Jan Poortenar. (Sampson Low.) 

“ When Kings Rode to Delhi.” By Gabrielle Festing. (Best short history of India, 

All books by Sir Frederick Treves on travel. 

“Europe.” By Keyserling. (Cape). (For psychology of peoples.) 

“Many Cities.”” By Belloc. 7 ; 

“The Star Spangled Manner.”” By Beverley Nichols. (Light psychology of U.S.) 

“ America Comes of Age.” By André Siegfried. (Serious psychology.) 

“Italy of the Italians.”” By E, R. P. Vincent. 

“Ttaly.” By Luigi Villari. (Benn.) 

“ Anything.” By Lina Duff Gordon. (On the Renaissance.) 

““ How to be Happy in Paris.’?’, By John Chancellor. 

“4 Wayfarer in Morocco.” By Alys Lowth. (Methuen). 

“To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in Disguise.’’ By Soane. (Murray.) 

“ Wanderer in Holland.’’ By E. V. Lucas. a 

“ Finding the Worth While in the Orient.””. By Kirkland. (Harrap.) 

The Works of the Brothers Tharaud on Morocco, the Balkans and Other Places. 
(In French.) ; 

Books by Cunningham Grahame for Morocco and Latin America, 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. They are 
written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Strect, W.C.1.—Ed. Sprecrator.]} 
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‘TURNING THINGS OVER 


| By E. V. LUCAS. 6s. net. 


A new collection of essays dealing with a variety of 
| topics in Mr, Lucas’s entertaining manncz. 
| 
By WILFRID WALTER MORRIS. 
A delightful volume of prose and verse depicting various 
phases of the angler’s year. 


ALL SORTS OF DOGS 
By ROWLAND JOHNS. Illustrated. 


A new bock of bright dog stories by the author of Dogs 
You'd Like to Meet. 


JEWISH LIFE IN MODERN TIMES 


By ISRAEL COHEN. Iilustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
A new and revised edition of the standard work on 
Jewish problems of the day. 


MODERN SCIENCE 


By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


“Tt is difficult to imagine a general introduction to 
modern science more lucid, painstaking and: comprehensive 
than this wholly admirable book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE HOUSE DESIRABLE 


By P. A. BARRON. 18s. net. 
A splendidly illustrated handbook for those who wish to 
acquire houses that charm. 


By J. H. TUCKWELL. 

This latest addition to 7he Faiths series, edited by Dr. 

| L. P. Jacks, aims at showing the possibility of a religion 
| based on Knowledge and Reason apart from Authority. 


/WONDERS OF ENGINEERING 

3y ELLISON HAWKS. 6s. net. 
A fascinating volume describing great engineering 
| achievements from the construction of docks and harbours 
| to the harnessing of Niagara. 


6s. net. 


6s. net. 


Illustrated. 


5s. net. 


Illustrated. 





The Best New Novels: 
CAROLINE ORMESBY’S CRIME Herbert Apams. 
WINDFALL’S EVE E. V. Lucas. 
AND WHY NOT KNOWING Joan Cocatn. 
| THE PRESSURE GAUGE MURDER 


F, W. B. von LINSINGEN. 
IN THE LONG RUN Gopwin Kompers. 
MURDER AT THE KEYHOLE Rk. A. J. Wattine. 
THE METAL FLASK Sir Basi, THOMSON. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 





36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Next ‘ouesday — 


| 
at all Booksellers 


and Libraries 


Hugh Walpole’s 
New Novel 


HANS 
FROST 


7s. 6d. net 
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_ OF WORLD 
POETRY 


| Selections from the pectry of 
Hl CHINA, JAPAN, GREECE, 
i ITALY, INDIA, SPAIN, 
PERSIA, ARABIA, EGYPT, 
GERMANY, SCANDINAVIA, 
FRANCE, RUSSIA, GREAT 
BRITAIN, AMERICA, Ete. 


Translated by the greatest 
English poets. 
1,328 pages. Cloth, 10/6 net 
Also iz half-leather, 15/- net; 
full morocco, 25/- net 
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HEALTH 


By Alfred M. Saldo. 


EALTH has been defined as “A condition of physical sound- 

ness or well-being in which an organism discharges its functions 
efficiently; also a state of moral or inte!lectual well-being.” Accept- 
ing this as a thesis, it becomes clear that good physical condition, 
functional efficiency and mental balance are indispensable con- 
comitants of health, and that health is normal. The maxim: “ To 
look well is to feel well,’ is one worth taking to heart. Interest in 
one's personal appearance, as distinct from mere dandyism or 
vanity, is a desirable attribute. It proves that the vital spark is 
burning brightly, and that life still has its interests, enthusiasms and 
thrills. 


Given this interest and organic soundness it is simple for health— 
even robust health—to be speedily established. Civilization with 
its sedentary professions, its unhealthy industrial occupations, its 
luxury and inevitable corollary of physical decline, bodily exhaus- 
tion and enervation, has made a great proportion of modern 
humanity victims to diseases unknown to primitive man, or even 
present-day savages. But the disadvantages of civilization are far out- 
weighed by its advantages. Man, however, being both omnivorous and 
sociable, often allows himself to become a victim to circumstance 
and environment without adopting counteractive measures. 


Social obligations practically compel one to eat a certain amount of 
devitalized and indigestible—but probably delicious—food. But 
social obligations need not prevent counteraction of its deleterious 
effects by the daily use of a sufficiency of suitable exercise that will 
compel the bowels, kidneys, lungs and skin to remove all waste 
matter from the system before it becomes toxic in character, and a 
sufficiency of suitable food that will perfect the eliminative processes 
and provide elements for the repair of cell-tissue. 


Since the year 1909, when I first began preaching the doctrine of 
drugless-healing, I have consistently proved that for the mainten- 
ance of health nothing but natural exercise should be indulged in, 
and that a sufficiency of fresh and natural foods should be included 
in the daily diet. Artificially treated foods are mostly devitalized. 
Artificial exercise is exhausting, inconvenient, and even dangerous. 
The week-end sport is often more injurious than beneficial—unless, 
of course, one is fit through indulgence in daily exercise. 


But the most serious harm of all results from the use of drugs for 
the artificial performaiace of natural functions. Every normally 
constituted human being possesses all the chemicals, organs, nerves 
and muscles which, when employed naturally, will act normally, 
and the organism thus discharging its functions efficiently, a condi- 
tion of normality will ensue, which is health. Organs that are 
assisted—however indifferently—become lazy, then useless, and 
finally diseased. Lack of use means decay, and useless tissue in 
the body takes on an independent growth with disregard to sur- 
rounding tissues. Cancer is such a condition. It is Nature’s revenge 
for interference. In the years to come it will be proved that the 
only cure for many of the modern diseases is prevention. Make 
the body and its functions do their own work, and there will be 
no useless tissue. Health is not gained as a result of Spartanism, 
drab living, Swedish drill, nor any form of fanaticism, but by the 
employment of a sufficiency of suitable exercise and indulgence in 
a sufficiency of suitable food. From the theoretical, practical, logical 
and experimental standpoints, it would appear that not civilization, 
but its misuse, is responsible for most disease, and certainly for all 
purely functional disorders. Safety first must be the rule in exer- 
cise, and it is more for this reason than any other that I made full 
tidal-breathing and abdominal control integral to the method of 
drugless-healing, known as “ Maxalding,” when first introducing 
it to the public; for the effort is controlled by the strength of the 
patient, and no strain is possible. 


Everybody who is dissatisfied with their present condition of health 
should read “ Nature’s Way to Health,” an illustrated treatise which 
fully explains ‘ Maxalding.” The following is an abridged 
synopsis :—The Importance of Periodical Medical Examination; 
the Value of Direct Exercise on the Internal Organs, as Opposed to 
Indirect and Mechanical Exercise; Grave Significance of the 
Flattened Chest and Distended Abdomen ; Energy-conservation ; 
Control Over Definite Muscles; Exercise v. Drugs; Acute and 
Chronic Forms of Constipation and Remarkable Cures; Forms of 
Indigestion Requiring Different Treatment; Atony of Stomach; 
Excessive Appetite; Loss of Appetite; Acidity; Deficient Secretion; 
Gastric Flatulence and _ Intestinal Flatulence; Neurasthenia; 
Obesity: Constitutional Form and the Acquired and Dangerous 
Form; Headaches; Full-tidal Breathing as the Only Preventive of 
Lung Complaints; Muscle Control v. Mechanical Exercise; How to 
Keep the Heart Young, etc., etc. 


Every reader of the Spectator is not only invited to send for a copy 
of the treatise, but also to send a letter dealing with the functional 
disorders from which he or she may be unfortunate enough to 
suffer. Mr. Saldo—who is the founder of “ Maxalding ”"—will be 
glad to make his personal diagnosis and send it together with the 
treatise. No cost, postage or liability is involved. Please cemmuni- 
cate from any part of the world, and address your letter to:— 
Mr. Alfred Monte-Saldo, 14 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4, 
mentioning the Spectator. 





— 
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THE SPIRIT OF GIVING 


The spirit in which a gift is made is the main factor 
in determining the rate of exchange when the money 
is transformed into spiritual values. 


As there are yet hundreds of millions of human 
beings who have neither read nor even heard the 
Gospel message, the Bible Society asks not only for 
additional contributions but that all gifts for its work 
may fulfil two conditions :— 


1. That whether they be great or small they may 
express our love for God and so for our neighbour. 
The spikenard which Mary poured over Jesus was 
costly in itself. It was not merely its intrinsic value 
that gave it merit, but also the spirit that prompted it. 
Mary’s heart was in it, This is the secret of effective 
giving, and that is why our Lord wanted the whole 
world to know what Mary did. 





2. That our gifts may be accompanied by the 
prayer that the Holy Spirit may go with every volume 
we provide, so that each may be a messenger of life 
to souls seeking God, if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him. 


Donations may be addressed to The Secretaries, 


| BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


























“ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” 


What the C.)P.21.S. is Doing in 
England and Wales. 


1. It is helping 704 needy parishes from the GENERAL 
FUND with grants for:— 


653 Curates Total 
143 Lay Agents (Workers) 
331 Women Workers 1t27 


2. THE ORDINATION FUND. 


82 men are being assisted in training for the 
Ministry. 


The Society is loyal to the Reformation Settlement and 
seeks to administer its funds in loyalty to the 
doctrinal standards of the Book of Common Prayer. 

FUNDS are urgently needed to give increased help to 
poor parishes, and to provide training for men for 
the Ministry. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully acknowledged by 
THE SECRETARIES, 


Church 
Pastoral=Hid 
SOcIety 


Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


— 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 808.) 


The House Desirable, by P. A. Barron (Methuen, 18s.) has 
rbed into its pages much old-world charm and should be 
jn the hands of everyone who contemplates owning a house 
that has individuality. Particular stress is laid on the im- 
rtance of a strict and thorough specification and also that 
bite noire of all building contracts, ‘“‘ Extras.” This is an 
important point and should be watched carefully by all who 
are making their plans for building ; as Mr. Barron points out, 
yerbal instructions should never be given in respect of alter- 
ations or additions once work is in progress. The arrangement 
of the book is good, and the information contained in it covers 
a wide range. We cannot agree—alas !—with the author 
that ‘‘ Made to Measure Houses” cost no more than the 
“Ready-Made.” Unfortunately, under the present economic 
conditions by far the greater percentage of house purchasers 
are such through necessity and can only become home owners 
through the aid of considerable loans ; hence the vogue of the 
Building Society and the speculative builder. If then, this 
book helps to break down the monotony of much of the 
present-day development it will have indeed served an 
excellent purpose. 


* * * * 


Dr. Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, 
first published in 1852, has won a unique place in the 
reference libraries of writers and students of literature, and 
the latest edition, revised and enlarged by his grandson, 
Samuel Romilly Roget, M.A. (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), will be 
sure of as warm a welcome from those people for whom it 
was originally intended as from the cross-word puzzle 
enthusiasts who have since discovered it. The new edition, 
printed on thin paper, is of a convenient size, and contains 
some two thousand more words and phrases. There are 
also many additional words included in the index under 
the old headings. The remarkable grouping and classification 
of ideas evolved by Dr. Roget remains unaltered. The 
Thesaurus is too well known to need further commendation, 
but its present light and compact form should add con- 
siderably to its popularity. 


* * * « 


Mr. Walter G. Bell has a clear mind and a generous heart : 
he knows what people are interested in, and he tells us those 
things plainly, without the strain and the high-colouring 
that lesser writers and less learned men so often adopt. In 
London Rediscoveries (John Lane, 7s. 6d.) he tells us of Pepys’ 
account with Hoare’s bank, of Lady Jane Grey, of Jeremy 
Bentham, who is kept stuffed in the Science Library of 
University College in Gower Street, of Edward I.’s grave in 
Westminster Abbey, which was opened by the Society of 
Antiquaries in May, 1774, and many other matters of interest, 
including an essay—** Infangthef ’’—on early law. 


* * * * 


In his lecture on Progress in Literature (Cambridge 
University Press, 2s. 6d.), Professor Abercrombie finds it 
very necessary to define the exact sense of his title. He is 
not discussing whether literature grows better as the centuries 
pass ; nor does he look forward to an age of still more superb 
achievement. He attempts, however, to observe the general 
trend of change during the history of letters; and believes 
that he has found it in the steady growth of the analytic habit 
of perception.. In the works of Homer, for example, he sees 
synthetic images—a single word, even a stock epithet, calling 
up a whole world of associations ; in modern poetry, on the 
other hand, our sensations are split up into component parts. 
The difference, Professor Abercrombie helieves, is almost 
exactly parallel by the difference between fuissem and I should 
have been, and, in spite of all ** lags” and throwbacks, it is a 
trend which must be accepted as inevitable. 


* * * * 


Self and Superman, by Mr. L. E. Eeman (Christopher, 
7s. 6d.), is a curious book on nervous control, relaxation, 
“one hundred per cent. efficient sleep,” and similar subjects. 
It is valuable, for it contains ideas which are still new in the 
West, although they have been taught for thousands of years 
under other forms in the East. But the first two chapters 
are so loosely constructed and dull that we fear many readers 
will close the book before reaching the practical suggestions 
Mr. Eeman has to offer. Moreover, we are always somewhat 
doubtful of the general usefulness of direct auto-suggestion and 
exercises in relaxation unless practised under an experienced 
teacher, owing to the well-known danger of “ reverse sugges- 
tion.” Yet the author’s analysis of the causes of ‘ con- 
traction *—both mental and physical—is sound and_ useful. 
Anyone who can carry out his advice while avoiding the 
whirlpools that beset the navigator on the seas of the Uncon- 
scious will certainly benefit by the exercises suggested here: 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Money Bogy 


Ir, as at the present moment seems to be rather probable, 
we should shortly be experiencing a higher Bank Rate, 
there will no doubt be the usual outery both as to the lack 
of necessity for the movement and as to the supposed 
injury inflicted upon trade. A few words, therefore, as 
to the real significance of Bank Rate movements and 
their actual effect upon trade may not be out of place. 

As most people are aware, the Bank of England has lost 
a very large amount of gold during recent months, the 
actual net loss in about three months being about 
£26,000,000, while as compared with a year ago the loss is 
about £39,000,000. That the raising of Bank Rate is 
generally for the protection of our gold reserves is well 
known, but there is rather a vague notion as to just how 
the protection arises, and, at the risk of being charged 
with being too elementary, I would like to try and make 
clear some general principles underlying the movements 
in Bank Rate. 

Wuy Gop GoEs. 

Inasmuch, however, as excessive gold withdrawals are 
in most cases the direct cause of a higher Bank Rate, it 
may be well to inquire the reason for the withdrawals 
themselves. As is generally known, the settling of in- 
debtedness between nation and nation takes place each 
day through the medium of what is known as the Foreign 
Exchanges. That is to say, if “A” has an amount to 
pay to a tradesman in France, he usually obtains a 
cheque or a draft on someone in France—which is only 
another way of saying that “ he is buying francs ”—and 
settles his indebtedness in that way. If it happens that 
we owe a great deal to France and everyone is trying to 
buy frances, then fewer francs will be obtained for the 
pound, and if the demand for franes is such as to make 
them too dear to buy through the Exchange Market, it 
may be cheaper to send gold. When Great Britain, for 
example, is losing gold it may usually be inferred that the 
need for Great Britain to make payments to other 
countries is greatly in excess of the need for those coun- 
tries to make payments to Britain: This great demand by 
Britain to make payments abroad may be due to such 
factors as payments of its interest to the United States 
and payments for goods and services received from 
other countries in excess of the goods and services it 
has exported. There may, however, be another in- 
fluence entering into the matter, and it is necessary to 
refer to it because, as a matter of fact, it plays a great 
part in the present situation. If, for example, any 
country (say Amcrica) has borrowed large sums from 
Britain, it means that the remittance of the money to 
America involves a demand for dollars and has, of course, 
just the same effect upon the exchange as if the remittance 
had been for goods. If the loan has been some public 
issue upon which interest is payable annually in sterling, 
then, of course, the remittance of the interest to Britain 
each year means later on a demand for sterling. The 
borrowing, however, may be of quite a different character 
and may consist of nothing more than the rate of 
interest allowed by banks in America or some other 
country. being so high that holders of capital here have 
transferred money (again through the purchase of 
dollars) to New York, and in that case the interest 
simply accumulates on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Wuart is AcruaLLy Hapreninc. 

Apologizing for this crude summary of elementary 
principles, let me apply them to the situation to-day. 
The factors primarily responsible for the unfavourable 
position of the sterling exchange, and therefore for the 
gold exports, are four in number: (1) The fact that the 
visible trade balance is against us—that is to say, we pro- 
bably owe more abroad for goods and services than we 
have to receive; (2) in the United States and Germany 
rates of interest are so high that much British money has 
‘been attracted to those centres; (3) owing to a certain 
‘amount of anxiety—probably unfounded—with regard to 
the trend of Socialistic legislation in this country, 
some capital has gone to the United States for 
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more or less permanent investment ; (4) some two 
years ago conditions conspired to cause France to place 
very large amounts here on which she now has the 
right at any time to draw. 

The first of these four factors is along the lines of the 
principles laid down in the preceding paragraph, while a 
moment’s thought will show the fourth factor is closely 
allied to it, because although we did not specifically ask 
for the French balances, conditions were such as to make 
us involuntary borrowers of those balances. 

Bank Rate EFrects. 

These being some of the causes of unfavourable 
exchanges and gold movements, let us see how a higher 
Bank Rate may tend to correct the position. In the first 
place, following the rise in Bank Rate there is a corre- 
sponding advance in interest rates all round, and in a 
situation such as the present this rise may have the effect 
of bringing back a good deal of British money deposited 
abroad. Moreover, if as is usually the case, a high Bank 
Rate is attended by a material decline in long-dated gilt- 
edged securities (Consols and the like) holders of the 
‘apital at present abroad see an exceptional opportunity 
of acquiring the best home securities on attractive terms, 
and the effect is not only to bring money home but in such 
instances to retain much of it permanently. Of course, 
on the other hand, it can be conceded that in so far as a 
higher Bank Rate attracts foreign capital, the very 
existence of the foreign balances constitutes a reserve 
power on the part of the lending countries te withdraw 
on some future occasion. 

Tue Trade PRrosLem. 

Usually, however, when the Bank Rate is raised, there 
is an outcry as to its effect upon the trade of the country. 
A rise, say, of 1 per cent. in the Bank Rate means that a 
precisely similar advance occurs in the rates of bankers 
for loans to trade, as those loans are usually fixed on the 
basis of 1 per cent. over Bank Rate. No one pretends for 
a moment that high interest rates are good for 
trade, for the reverse is true. Nevertheless, a little 
thought should show that even trade may ultimately 
be the gainer by a higher Bank Rate designed to 
relieve a certain position. Assuming for a moment 
that an industrial concern has borrowed £100,000 for 
business extension, a difference of 1 per cent., say for 
three months, will mean about £250, an amount which 
the borrower would have to consider as a deduction from 
the profit he had hoped to make on the enterprise for 


which he had borrowed, certainly not a sufficiently large . 


amount to check the enterprise itself. If, however, we 
assume, on the other hand, that the gold eiflux—which, 
after all, is only a visible result of certain economic 
conditions—was allowed to go unchecked, the exodus of 
capital might proceed and, as a consequence, two things 
would happen; the exchanges would move still more 
unfavourably to us, while capital for industry would 
become still more scarce. The effect of the last cireum- 
stance will easily be perceived, but the unfavourable 
exchange might also hit industry even more than the 
rather higher rate of interest because it might mean that 
the industrialist or manufacturer would have to pay a 
much larger sum for his raw materials or his goods 
obtained from abroad. In other words, the higher cost of 
production occasioned by the rise in interest rates would 
probably be greatly exceeded by the increase in costs 
of production occasioned by higher prices paid for materials 
obtained from abroad. 
PresENT DIFFICULTIES. 

At the present moment the conditions with which this 
country is faced are, of course, abnormal in many respects, 
but, speaking generally, there are two great factors which 
we are up against. ‘The first and most important is the 
fact that although the United States is so prosperous and 
has such a large gold holding that it should be her réle to 
finance the requirements of Europe, she is so busily 
engaged, both in genuine trade and in speculating that 
her high interest rates resulting from those activities are 
attracting capital from all parts. The other factor is that 
to continue her Reparation payments Germany has to be 
a persistent borrower from other countries, and because 
of that fact has to keep moncy rates at a high level, thus 


ss 


—— 


constituting a further attraction for the surplus ¢ 
of Britain and other countries. 


PATRIOTISM AND SELF-INTEREST. 

If for a moment we like to imagine that we were all 
such good patriots that we were content with 44 per cent, 
interest at home and refused to allow ourselves to take 
advantage of the factors I have named, the position would 
be very different,and we might not have to talk about higher 
interest rates at home to offset the bids for capital from 
other countries. Inasmuch, however, as no one Suggests 
a curtailment of our liberties by forbidding the export of 
capital, and human nature being what it is, it would be 
well that in considering Bank Rate advances we should 
remember that one of the causes is the collective action of 
holders of British capital who, for the reasons I have 
mentioned, have been despatching it abroad, although 
likely enough, among these very individuals will 
be found some of the sternest denouncers of a high 
Bank Rate. If, however; expectations of a rise in Bank 
Rate should be fulfilled, we shall do well to take the matter 
with some philosophy, regarding it as a means by which it 
may be hoped better and more natural conditions may 
result later on. 


apital 


Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


MixeD INFLUENCES. 
Tue influences operating upon the stock markets during the 
past week have been of a complex and even conflicting charac. 
ter. Satisfaction in the City with regard to The Hague settle. 
ment has been marred a little by uncertainty as to the precise 
effect of the Conference upon international amity, though, at 
the same time, due recognition is made of the patriotic stand 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for British claims, 
There has also been a general hope that the course of peace 
may be furthered by the Conference now proceeding at 
Geneva, especially as regards the question of Disarmament, 
On the other hand, the hopeful feeling with regard to inter. 
national politics has, of course, been jarred a little by the 
developments in Palestine, while a still more dominating 
influence has been the continued outflow of gold and 
the fears of a higher Bank Rate which forms the subject 
of the preceding article. Speaking generally, gilt-edged 
stocks have been chiefly affected, but a very good example of 
the manner in which monetary factors exerted their influence, 
quite apart from intrinsic merits of stock, is shown in the 
moderate reaction which occurred in English Railway secuti- 
ties. These had been bought on signs of a real improvement 
in the position of the companies, and those signs remain, 
The buying, however, was largely professional in character, 
and consequently the prospect of dearer money occasioned a 
stampede on the part of the buyers. Industrial shares have 
fluctuated a good deal, but on the whole recent gains have been 
very well retained. 
* * * 
MARGARINE AND LEVERS. 

The rumour which has for so long been current of a fusion or 
working arrangement between Lever Brothers and Margarine 
Union has now been officially confirmed, the announcement 
being made last Monday to the effect that a provisional 
agreement had heen signed for the purpose of acquiring 
complete co-operation between the two organizations in the 
working of their respective businesses. This co-operation is 
apparently to be achieved through the amalgamation of the 
ordinary share capital of Lever Brothers and the share capital 
of Margarine Union, with which company, of course, is associ- 
ated N.V. Margarine Unie. This capital, it is stated, is to be 
amalgamated as from January Ist next “on the basis of 
equality of status.” Beyond that expression however, the 
market has been left to conjecture what may be the precise 
terms of the exchange of shares, though not unnaturally it is 
assumed that the development is likely to take the form of the 
creation of some holding company in which the ordinary share- 
holders of Lever Brothers and all the shareholders of Margarine 
Union will in due course receive shares on a certain basis. 

* * * * 
A Promisinc Fusion. 

On the financial side, it is obviously impossible to comment 
upon the desirability or otherwise of the proposed arrangement 
until the full details are available, but the market has pot been 
long in coming to the conclusion that the fusion should be 
advantageous to the shareholders of both companies. Lever 
Brothers ordinary shares are all held privately, so that there 
is no quotation available. In the case of Margarine Union the 
shares have advanced so greatly during recent months that it 
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was only natural that the announcement of the fusion should 
have been followed by a certain amount of profit-taking. _ It is, 
however, significant of the favourable view which is evidently 
taken with regard to future possibilities that the setback has 
roved to be of brief duration, the market quotation of the 
shares at the time of writing being not far from the highest on 
record. Both Levers and Margarine are, of course, so closely 
eoncerned in dealing in oils that it is felt considerable economies 
might easily result from the fusion. 


* * * * 


B. A. T. Capirat. 

Judging from all the circumstances, it looks as though the 
new issue of 6 per cent. Second Preference shares of the British 
American Tobacco Company will have a good reception 
when the issue is made. At the recent meeting, held to pass 
the necessary resolutions, the Chairman announced that the 
jssue would be a public one at par, but that existing Preference 
and Ordinary shareholders would have priority in the matter 
of allotment. Inasmuch as the 5 per cent. Preference shares 
of the company stand at par, it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that the new 6 per cent. issue should command a 
moderate premium, for although they rank after the First 
Preference, they will rank before more than £23,000,000 of 
Ordinary capital on which very high dividends have been 
paid for some time past. AW. Kk, 


A Library List 


MISCELLANEOUS :—Birds and Green Places. By A. H. Chis- 
holm. (Dent. 15s.)\——-Famous South Coast Resorts. 
By H. Clunn. (Whittingham. 7s. 6d.)———Crusader’s 
Coast. By E. Thompson. (Benn. 10s. 6d.)———All 
Sorts of ae. By R. Johns. (Methuen. 6s.) Pons 
Asinorum. By G. Edingerand E. J. C. Neep.——Halcyon. 
By V. Brittain. (Kegan Paul. (To-day and To-morrow 
Series.) 2s. 6d. each.)——Turning Things Over. By 
E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s.)——The Blameless Sport. 
By W. W. Morris. (Methuen. 6s.)——Lay Thoughts of 
aDean. New Edition. By DeanInge. (Putnam. 2s. 6d.) 





Biocrapnies :—More Stage Favourites of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By L. Melville. (Hutchinson. 21s.)———Charlotte 
Bronté. By R. Langbridge. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Daniel O'Connell. By D. Gwynn. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
——The Narrative of a Naval Nobody, 1907-1924. By 
D. Fairbairn. (John Murray. 10s. 6d.)—-——Princess 
Mary, Viscountess Lascelles. By E. Graham. (Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d.)——Life’s Ebb and Flow. By Frances, 
Countess of Warwick. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 








TRAVEL :—The Outermost House. By H. Beston. (Selwyn & 
Blount. 12s. 6d.)——The Risen Sun. By C. C. Martin- 
dale. (Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d.)—— Maori Witchery. By 
C.R. Browne. (Dent. 6s.)——Sussex. By S. P. B. Mais. 
(Richards. 6s.) Travels and Reflections. By Rt. Hon. 
N. Buxton. (Allen & Unwin. 10s.), 


Fiction :—Hans Frost. By H. Walpole. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
—-Money and Other Stories. By K. Capek. (Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d.) Queen Dick. By A. T. Sheppard. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)——The Laughing Queen. 
By E. Barrington. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.)—— The Sherlock 
Holmes Long Stories. New Edition. By Sir A. Conan 
Doyle. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 














Answers to Questions on Historical Nicknames 


i Edmund Burke, who in later years grew long-winded, and 
sometimes cleared the House. 2. James Boswell.- 3. George 
te 4, Abraham Lincoln.——5. The Earl] of Mar, leader of the 
15 Rebellion, from his fickle and vacillating politics. 6. Marshal 
Jourdan, because he was so often beaten._—7. A Catholic name 
for Erasmus. 8. The Duke of Newcastle, Prime Minister 1754-6, 
from his manner of speech.——9. Moli¢ére.—_——10. A section of the 
Liberal Party which opposed the Reform Bill of 1867, compared 
by Bright to the discontented refugees in the cave of Adullam.——- 
11. Sir Robert Peel from his change of sides over Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. 12. William Windham from his frequent change of party. 
——13. John Wilkes, agitator and reformer. ’ 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability’ of Proprietors, £8,000,000, 
arts are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
tates and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, DEPOSITS 
uses for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








COMPANY MEETING. 


enemas TOBACCO CO. 
D. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED. 
PREFERENTIAL ALLOTMENTS TO SHAREHOLDERS, 


SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S STATEMENT. 
AN extraordinary gencral meeting of the British-American Tobacco 
Co., Ltd., was held on the 2nd inst. at Westminster House, Millbank, 
London, S8.W., for the purpose of considering resolutions increasing 
the capital of the company by 6,000,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative 
Second Preference shares of £1 each, and altering the articles of 
association. 

Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt., the chairman of the company, 
presided, and in dealing with the resolution submitted for increasing 
the capital of the company said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen—If this resolution is carried it is the 
present intention of your directors to issue these 6,000,000 Second 
Preference shares to the public at par early next month, and 
whilst you will not be given any “ rights,” it is the intention of the 
directors to give tho Ordinary shareholders and Preference share- 
holders who apply for the shares a preferential allotment. I think 
you will agree with me that as this issue does not in any way affect 
the equity of the Ordinary shareholders, it is only fair that the 
Preference shareholders who apply for the new shares should receive 
preferential allotments as well as the Ordinary shareholders. 

Special application forms will be sent to all shareholders, and it 
is important that shareholders desirous of applying for the new 
shares should use this form. 

A considerable number of the company’s shares are represented 
by share warrants to bearer, and in order that the holders of share 
warrants to bearer may obtain the preferential allotment if they 
so desire, the directors will accept as evidence of the applicant 
being a shareholder a certificate from a bank stating that the bank 
holds for the shareholder’s account share warrants to bearer repre- 
senting a specified number of shares. Further, in order to enable 
our American shareholders to apply for the new shares, your directors 
propose tojarrange that the holders of share warrants to bearer 
in the United States may lodge their application forms and bankers’ 
certificates at the company’s office, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
up to the time of the closing of the list in London. Shareholders 
whose registered address is in the United States may also lodge 
their application forms at 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

SALES LARGELY INCREASED. 

Since the date of the last issue of capital the sales of your com. 
pany’s goods have very largely increased, with the result that the 
capital required in the business has also greatly increased. 

As you know, your company’s business is very largely carried 
on through subsidiary companies, and as and when such subsidiary 
companies require further capital in their business, your company 
has to advance the requisite cash. During the last three years 
your company has invested more than £3,000,000 in subsidiary 
companies, and in addition substantial money has had to be 
provided for the erection of new factories and the purchase of 
leaf tobacco, machinery, and wrapping material to cope with the 
increased sales. 

No part of the proposed now issue is required to meet your 
company’s present commitments, but in your directors’ view 
additional money will be required very shortly, and they feel that 
the company’s business is far better served by having adequate 
cash in hand rather than by borrowing from the bank. Whilst 
it is the policy of your board to set up ample and adequate reserves, 
they feel that additional capital requirements should be obtained 
by the issue of shares rather than that money which can properly 
be paid out as dividends should be used for capital purposes. 

Mr. S. J. Gillchrest seconded the motion. 

The chairman, in reply to a question as to the reasons for raising 
the additional capital, said that there was no arrangement pending 
or contemplated with Carreras Ltd. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 

The proposed alterations to the articles of association were alsc 
unanimously approved, and the chairman, in answer to a question, 
said that as far as possible allotments would be made pro rata. 














Save = 5% 22 


NTEREST IS PAID half-yearly—January Ist and July ist—by this 

Society to Investors who take up its Shares. Accounts may be opened 
with any sum from 1/- to within £5,000. 

ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
WITHDRAWAL cf part or whole of an Investment at short notice. No 
depreciation in value, and no Brokers’ fees or other expense incurred. 
FULLY SECURED , 
THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over £5,906,000 and the Reserves 
exceed £294,000. 
THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


WESTBOURNE PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 2 
Trustces: Rev. S. W. HuGHES, D.p., and Ernest W. BEarp, Esq. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free oj charge. 
Remittances can be made through any branch of the Midland, Barclays 
or Lioyds Banks. 

C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.S., F.L.A.A., Manager. 
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SANE SEX BOOKS 


It may well be doubted if ever there was a time when sane, authoritative 
literature was needed more than it is to-day. There are books that sap 
moral strength, that plant the seed of a noxious growth, that conceal 
the ugliness Of sin and stupefy the tender conscience of the reader. The 
surest way to defeat the bad is to multiply the. good, and the books listed 
below contain only clean, honest, straightforward information. 


By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 


WISE WEDLOCK (BIR1H CONTROL 
: A unique Book of Counsel Ries ’ eco eve ove 6/9 
= THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 
An invaluable guide to married happiness... ove 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
Nothing like these studies of human relationship has 6/9 
ever before appeared in print... ove ove +e 
MARRIAGE, BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 
THE PERFECT WIFE 
THE HAPPY LOVER 
WOMAN AND LOVE 
The 5 vols. for 5s. 4d, 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 


: i each 1/2 


THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
Every woman must possess this Helpful Book ove 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3 / 
to Love, - 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD 3/ 
t Sex Knowledge for Young People ... oe ove a 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 
By Drs, Trai and Wattace. 13/ 
The revised and modernized edition (illustrated). Ps 
MANHOOD By Cuarres Turompson. 3/ 
The Facts of Life presented to Men ,., ove eve os 
MATRIMONY By Mona Batrp. 3/ 
The Truth about Marriage ... ooo eee eco eee = 
WOMANHOOD By Mona Barrp. 3 
The Facts of Life for Women ... eae aa ae /- 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Batrp. 3 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained aoe /- 
BOYHOOD. By Cuartes Tuompson, 3 
‘Lhe Facts ot Life for Boys, clearly and simply told ... /- 


Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
icover by return of post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.4. 
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The bonuses recently declared by the “Old 
Equitable” are so large that if they are 
continued in the future at the same rate, 
as seems probable, an assurance of £1,009 
effected at age 25 payable at age 60 or 
previous death, and costing £28 a year, 
will produce {1,921 at the end of the 
term, or £941 more than the premiums 


paid. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 


Paid up Capital ie ee eee ooo ooo ee £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund wee ae eee ae oa0, eve —£4,450,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bani 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 





LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 





A VISIT TO- 


STORY’S 


will always give satisfaction and solve the question of your new 


Curtains and Loose Covers 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 8. 


| Story & Co., Ltd. 





Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG. TRADE MARK), 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
and makes a clean, neat job which wiil not give way. 43d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d, 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line {a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged a3 @ 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 3 

73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.O. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


LL information regarding CREMATION free.— 
Cremation Society, 2it Nottingham Place, W.1. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


A GUARANTEED POSITION.—Kensington College 
P gives a written guarantee to provide a good salaried 











hte students received in large sunny house in 

Cromwell Road, S.W.7. Preference given to girls 
from good schools. Health and comfort of students 
carefully considered; supervision as desired Sy parents. 


sition on completion of Secretarial and Business Trait- 


PPHE JOURNAL OF CAREERS.—A valuable guide |jng. Languages if required. Postal courses available. 
for parents with boys and girls at public schools, Prospectus from Mr. M. 8S. Munford, Kensington College, 

secondary schools or universities. Indicates new and | Bishop's Road, London, W.2. Telephone: Paddingtos 

promising openings and warns of those which are over- | 9946, i 2 

1 Rents” ast ith saciaiin’ 46°. Mins crowded. Authoritative articles by leading men & women — 

House opens Sept. Ist, write meanwhile to ° | in all walks of life. 1s, monthly from 61 Conduit St., W.1, 








STEWART, Box 1572, The Spectator. 








PARTNERSHIP 


ae | COLLEGE 
sas anes (University of London), 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


HANDICRAFTS F.1.C. Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 


sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 





J) UBLISH ER desires either experienced - person ‘as | 


Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italiao 


working partner, investing £2,500; or young ee Rush Matting, wrought iron work, baskets,}| LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to  No0- 


University man investing £2,000, eae premium of £500, 
to learn the profession and shortly 


trugs, pewter, furniture, quilted. coverlets (from | University St P 
yecome junior partner. | the distressed colliery areas), Shetland goods and | £800 are awarded annually to students of-the Colleg*. 


to the value of over 





References given and required. Genuine offer; money- | furs, go to COUNTRY INDUSTRIES, LTD.,| Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
tenders, agents and time-wasters need not apply.— Write | 26 Eccleston Street, S.W. 
Box No. 1590, Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W:C. 1, 





English Countryside. 





Everything made in the ie apply bn the Secretary, Birkbeck Colleg?, 
tter Lane, E.C, 4, ‘ ¢ 
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AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
C all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions, I _ A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1, 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 


LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSR, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 


TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY, 





UAKERISM.—Would you like to know of a Christian 
faith that is experimental, without formulated 
ereed or ritual, which has a special appeal to seekers after 
a true way of life? Information and literature sent free 
on application to Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W,1. 
HOLLOWAY 


ere COLLEGE 
(University of London). 


Principal: Miss E. ©. Hiaarns, B.A. 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 
October 3rd, 1929. The College prepares women students 
for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten 
Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 
several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for 
three years, will be offered for competition in March, 
1930. For further particulars, apply to Secretary, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Egham, Surrey. 








heer AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. . Probationary term commences 
October 8th. Appointments for qualified students. 
Syllabus from the Headmaster. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
MYHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics, Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary 





HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


de 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
SCHOC 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
UNIVERSITY STREET, W.C. 1, 





For FINAL STUDIES only. 

WINTER SESSION commences Tuesday, October Ist, 
1929. 

Scholarships and Prizes execeding £1,000 awarded 
annually, and numerous vacancies for House Appoint- 
ments, also Senior Posts for Registrars, &c. 

DENTAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
(National Dental Hospital, Great Portland Street, W.) 

Recently reorganized and equipped on the highest 
standard of modern requirements. 

Full Particulars can be obtained on application to the 
Dean. 





hal lalasaiiadis OF LONDON, 
) penance 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
SESSIGN 1929-30. 
Honorary Visitor: St FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt. 
Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 

The School of Librarianship, which was founded in 
1919, has recently been provided with extended accom- 
modation in the Henry Morley building at University 
College. This accommodation includes a Library and 
Seminar Room. 

The School provides courses for full-time and for part- 
time students (both day and evening) in preparation for 
the University Diploma in Librarianship and for the 
Certificates qualifying for the Diploma of the Library 
Association. 

Instruction is given in English Composition, Biblio- 
graphy, Cataloguing and Indexing, Classification, 
Library Organization, Library Routine, Literary History 
and Book Selection, Paleography and Archives. 

Public and Special Lectures on the History of the 
Library movement, Library buildings, bookbinding, 
book selection, book illustration, county Library systems, 
and Library work with children are also given. 

The Session begins on Monday, October 7th. 

Students wishing to be admitted should apply forth- 


with to :— 
Cc. 0. G. DOUTE, 
Secretary. 
University College, London. 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1.) 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





I '$ S HOME CIVIL, F.O., 1927 1st place, 1928 
eWekJe Ist I.C.8., and Consular, 14 others.—Older- 
shaw and Davies, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2, Paddington 3352. 





JERSONAL TUITION (and by correspondence) for all 
examinations in History and Law. Cambridge 
Uraduate, First Class.—Write Box 1581, The Spectator, 





~PEECH.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private 
. Lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Voice, Breath), 
Elocution, Phonetics, Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 





TINHE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF SPEECH. 

Private and Class Tuition, Beginners or Advanced, 
Eradication of defects—stammering, &c. Special Classes 
for Children. Public Speaking. Dramatic Art.—Write 
or ‘phone :. Helen Morrison, 79 Buckingham Palace Road, 
5.W.1, Victoria 1646, 
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CITY-HALL . 


BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT: SUDAN: INDIA 

CEYLON- MALAY STRAITS 
‘PHILIPPINES 
CHINA: JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 
FAST MODERN PASSENGER 


STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars apply 


LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 


GLASGOW 
75, BOTHWELL ST. 

































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





\T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fually 
h equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities. 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. F, 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 





TFXAUNTON, QUEEN'S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost, Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June, 


INDORES,  Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex.—Residential 
ASchool for Girls in beautiful grounds; sound education; 
good health supervision. Principal. Miss L. A. Freeman, 
yr MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK 
4 THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 
A FREE CHURCH ee SCHOOL FOR 
G 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memoria! Halli, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 4, 








N ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. — ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — An Examination will be 
held in February, 1930, on the result of which the follow- 
ing scholarshi will be awarded :—1. Three value 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 
15, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible. 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships, 
value £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 15. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head-Mistress, 





ag HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 
- 1850. ‘Thorough education for girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staf, 
Beautiful grounds, Fees from 50 guineas, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





32ND ANNUAL EDITION. 


y ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and 
Tutors. 
Crown &vo., 1,116 Pages. Price 5s., postage ed. 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys, ‘Tutors, Private and 
Public schools for Girls, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical 'l'raining Colleces, &c. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 4. 





_— FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINEN', will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY iANFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 





1 CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
iN advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





] OARDING School for Girls -Old Grammar School, 

Stoke Golding, Nuneaton. Sound education. 
Excellent health record. Entire charge-——The Misses 
Arnold, N.F.U., C.H.T.(Hons.), Registered. 





WjSDAILE 


(MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE), 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH, 

OPEN ALSO TO LAYMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls from 10 to 18 years, 
Headmistress—Miss H. P. AULD, B.Sc. (Hons.), 
Thorough General Education: Preparations for Ex- 

aminations ; good Playing Ficlds, all Games. By reso- 
lution of the Council, Daughters of Ministers of the 
United Free Church will be admitted as from the Autumn 
Term, beginning September 24th, at the same rates as 
Daughters of Ministers of the Church of Scotland, For 
Prospectus, apply L. G. Langwill, C.A., Hon. Secy., 19 
Melville Street, Edinburgh, 





SCHOOL 


REENWAY 2 
DEVON. 


TIVERTON, 


Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls, Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibitions offered annually. 

Prospectus and Form of Application from 
SECRETARY. 


the 





T IGHFIELD, OXHE¥ LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 


School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616,” 





ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
ISLANDS.—Founded 1880, Public School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough. 
Vice-chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 cach per annum, 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenabic 
by boarders at the school, are open for competition cach 
ine. All particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
ISTRESS, 





to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 








BOOKS, &c. 





ARE BOOKS. LISTS 


The Greville Memoirs, 8 Vols. Best Edition, 1875, 
£2 15s. Saint Joan, by Bernard Shaw, illustrated 
edition, folio 1924, £5 5s. Haldane’s Pathway to Reality, 
2 Vols., 1903, 25s. Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 2 
Vols., 1909, 21s. Hodgson’s Metaphysic of Experience, 
1898, 4 Vols., 30s. Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato, 1871, 
4 Vols., 42s. Newman’s Politics of Aristotle, 1887, 2 
Vols., 16s. Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics and 
Logic, 4 Vols., 1859, 25s. 

BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey Opium Eater, 1822 ; 
Origin of Species, 1859; Woman in White, 2% vols., 
1860 ; Wells’ Time Machine, 1885; Wells’ Love and Mr, 
Lewisham, 1900: Jungle Books, 2 Vols., 1894-5. 

We are always open to buy Libraries or small col- 
lections of good books. Let us know what you have. 
We can also get any book you require. Let us know 
your wants. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP(Greville Worthington), 
John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


FREE, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





B® AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &c. Learn 
this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and “ Guide 8.” free frong 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarie St., W. 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A short 
trial MS. may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly given. 





EARN to write Articles and Stories; 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8, 


make spare 





JTERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed 
L MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N. MeFariane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliif-on-Sea, 
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ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories 
&e.; required. ‘Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, Joudon, 5.W. WwW. 1. 








FOR THE TABLE, &e. 


PPL ES. —Best Cookers, 30, Ib 73. 6d. ; Carr. paid 
=e England and Wales.— Frank Roscoe, Steeple 
Morden, Royston, Herts. 





|} ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 2d. 

per Ib. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price, post 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





ELICIOUS large Harvest Roasting Fowl & Ducks, 7s. 
pr. trussed, p. f.—Miss Gordon, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





i ELICIOUS Roasting Fowls, 7s. pair; extra heavy 
: boilers, 6s. 6d. pair. Trussed, post free, cash. 
--Miss Beecher, Poultry Stores, Bandon, Cork, 





boiling Fowls, 5/6 pr.; fat geese, 7/- ea.; trussed, post 
paid.—Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosse: arbery, Cork. 


] ARGE roasting Chickens & Ducklings, 7/- pr. ; 
4 





JRIME roasting fowls and ducks, 6s. 6d. pair; heavy 
boilers, 6s. P.i.—P. Hurley, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





JURE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 

fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 Ib. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantities.—Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex 





i JA post free to any address.—5 Ihs. Extra Special 
., 24s. 6d. ; 5 lbs. Special F. O.P., 238.; 5b. 
F.0. P i 


HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING 








MISCELLANEOUS 








A BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewk “lle ry, ete.—Call or post, 


‘he London Tooth Co., Dept. * 8 ? 130 Baker Street, W.1, 





YOCKROACHES exterminated by *‘ Blattis.””.. World 
famed; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
timple sc ientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E, Howarth, 
¥.Z.8. Tins, 1s. _ vs. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Shettield, or chemists, 
Boots’ branches, stores. 
AVE you anything to sell? Re eden having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaic 
Classified Advertisements cost 23. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and shouid reach the Spectator Oftices, 
tH) Gower Street, don, W.C.1, with remit- 
tanee, by Tuesday of each week Discounts :- 
24% ‘for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73°, for 26; and 
19% for 52. 














I AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 23s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer S8t., London, W. 1. 





H IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Piatinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vuleanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
sfact@y. Call or post to the well-known firm.— 
BENTLEY & CO., 333 Oxford Street, London, 






sat 








OR SALE 





-JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut 


Saag 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. MPSON, Sedbergh. 
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SPECTATOR 
READERS 
COME TO GOSS 


for their tailoring from all parts of the world. During 
1928 they came from such widespread parts as 
DE *NORF 


DUMFRIES OXFOR 

ESSEX SOUTH AFRICA 
GENEVA U.S.A. 
GERMANY WEST AFRICA 


GLAMORGAN WORCESTER 
HERTS YORK 

besides, of course, many from the London district. 
*T. Goss and Co.’ is an old-established firm of tailors 
for gentlemen, conducted in modest first floor premises 
by two brothers, who do all the measuring and fitting 
themselves, and are able to produce clothes of the finest 
craftsmanship and materials at unusually moderate 
charges. Quiet distinction and comfort are the out- 
standing characteristics of Goss tauoring. 


Nearest Tube Station—Post Office. 


GO$$ 


1s Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 


CSNYRPGSN AZO CNALOGIN QOCINAEO SSN EPC YEO 


City 8259. 





i OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ B IZIM”’ 

4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s, 9d. 1,000 for 
£2 17s, 6d.; send order and remittahce to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Pice: lilly, London, W. 1. 





\ RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
4 Garments.—* Castleway,’’ Hanworth, Middlesex. 





fe * SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardizans, etc., 
% also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
person tor you by expert knitters, plain, or in the 
famous © Fair-Isle’”’ Patterns, from the real soit, oo 
elastic, mative wools. At Shetland prices, F. AR L 
THAN SHOP PRICES! Extra discount during ath 
summer months.—Send post card for illustrated booklet 
to, $.34 Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yeil, Shetlands, 









J EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
Aree. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand, 
h coloured Pottery: beautiful colouring; big profits: 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex, 





|} OW MUCH CAN YOU SAVE ON WINTER 

UNDERWEAR by ordering direct-by-post? Send 
for free illus. catalogue and actual patterns of “ B. Pp.” 
Underwear, one of Britain’s finest brands. Ladies’ 
Combies, Pure Wool Winter-Weight, 6s. 3d. to 16s. 9d, 
Children’s, ditto, 4s. 9d. to 11s. Men’s, ditto, Vests and 
Pants, 5s. 9d. to 16s. 3d. Satisfaction guaranteed ar 
money refunded. Over 4,000 customers sent us repeat 
orders last year. Send postcard to Birkett & Phiilips, 
Ltd., Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham. 








FOR SALE 








por SALE.—Freehold House in Weybrid: ige. Con- 

venient for station and shops; near St. George's 
Hill Golf Course and Tennis Club. Large hall, 12 recep- 
tion and bedrooms; good kitchen premises. Central 
heating throughout. Eight rooms look south on beauti- 
ful garden—1 acres. Tennis court, conservatory and 
greenhouse ; garage for 2 cars. House contains very 
fine organ (Norman & Beard), 3 manuals, electric blower, 
Could be sold separately.—Box B34, John Hart & Co., 
6 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 





( LD FARMHOUSE (modernized). Oxford 6 miles ;sta- 
tion. 5 bed, bathroom (h. & c.) ; garage ; matured 
garden. For SALE. £1,450.—Rector, Islip, Oxtord. 





TOURS, &c. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL 
WORLD TOUR. 

TY, S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., the well-known organizer, 
bi leaves on Nov. 8th for the —, WORLD TOUR to 
India, Buria, Ceylon, Malay, Siam, Java, China (Pekin), 
Japan, U.s.A., and Canada, for 7h months. Programmes 
from 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, London. 








SWISS RESORTS 





i OTEL CHALET ANGLAIS, VILLARS-SUR- 
OLLON, 
’*Varsity, Army and Navy clienteic. 

Run by Oxtord and Public School men. 
Running hot and cold water, central heating, own tennis 
and garage, golf, swimming pool, climbing, unique 

position. 
Gpen all the year. 





| OCARNO.—PARK HOTEL. Open all year 
4 Mid, sunny Winter climate. FViom 15 frs. incl. 


LUGANO nore. BRISTOL 
Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—tmild sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 





YWITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY, CHA- 
9 TEAU BIENVENUE, First-class finishing school 
for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Lomestie Science, 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principals: Mimes. Rufer. 

















BRITISH HOTELS SECTION — 








- MBERVALE,” Ashover (Derbyshire), Amidst 
beautiful scenery. Fine centre for excursions. 
Ver ry restiul and invigorating. Return visits frequently 
made by visitors, 23 bedrooms,—for taritf apply 
MANAGERESS, Telephone: Ashover 7, 





NGLESEY, Bay Hotel, RHOSNEIGR, facing sea. 
F Goif, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. 





] UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. [Best situa- 

tion Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Lallroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474, 





l ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 

rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 

R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kheumatism. 





ny) XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
1 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedims. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phcne 4071. 





YOLKESTONE THE CARLTON, 
4 THE LEAS. 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 
i. and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. ‘Cent. Heat. 
From 10s. 6d. incl. per day. Excellent catering. 
Private suites with bath. ‘Phone 290. 





4 LASTON BURY. — CHALICE WELL GUEST 
NY HOUSE. Arthurian Expeditions. Abbey. Lake 
Viilage. Sunny Garden. Library. Smoking-rooms. Crafts. 
Varied table. 8s. to 10s. daily. Summer School Aug.-Sept. 








ee ee Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff, 





Manx LOCK.—Smedleys. Gt. Britain’s greatest Hydro, 
1853. 270 bedrms. W rite for Illus. Prospectus, 


Phone: Matlock 17, ’Grams: *Smediey’s, Matlock.” 





}ADSTOW (Cornwall) HOTEL METROPOLE.—Ideal 
for Autumn & Winter, Ist Cl. Golf. Sp. Winter terms, 





SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 





\IDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—FEaglehurst Private 
iN Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Tariff. Tele- 
grams: Kaglehurst. Telephone: 300. 





TINORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Finest 

position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms, 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. 


‘ 





rPORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL. Vita glass sun 
parlour, gar.—’Phone 2113. Mrs. V. F. GRESHAM, 





rEXORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
i] ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. Vor Illustrated Paritt apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIE TOR. Telephone 3655. 





gan —HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Piain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 fee t above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 





rFNOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL On River Dari, 
Ist class. Cent, heating. Fishing, boating, hunting. 
shooting, golf, bowls & Tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: Totnes 14, 





GOOD meal . 
P A comfortable be . 
A reasonable bill . 
Particulars of 150 Hotels from 
Trust Houses Ltb., Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2. 





oe eae INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
___ HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


TD. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., ST. GEorGE’s HOUSE, 193 Rraznt 
STREET, W. 1. 





Vy SERE to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St. 

George’s Square, S.W. 1.. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 303. weekly, ° With dinner, 63. 6u., or 
2 guineas weekly. . 
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